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continue in this number our flus 


chee of will have a whole 

nt comfortably hutted ina couple of days. 
Teamsters’ Duvet, from a sketch by Mr. 
Want, on page 88, is one of the humorous scenes 
our camps abound. 
orlien between two colored teamsters a challenge 
passes, and the combatants lash each other with 
their long whips until one of them confesses that 
he| can endure no more, and ‘“‘throws up the 
” The ether is pronounced the victor, and 
very frequently admonishes his. vanquished foe of 
the necessity of better behavior in future, amidst 

the roars and laughter of the white spectators. 

The THE Resev TRexcues, drawn by 
Mr. Homer, is an event of not uncommon occur- 
* -t. rence. The secesh chivalry generally place their 
“negroes in the post of danger; and when our gun- 
_ ners get the range of their works and drop a well- 
aimed shell into them, the skedaddle which ensues 
is such as Mr. Homer has depicted. . 


the President of the United States of 
By America. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
Wienkas, on the twenty-second September, 


4 iceluding the military 


participated. ihe 
ny, be 


Gesratas South Carolina, North Caro- 
oe cept the forty-eight counties 
ed as West Virginia, and also'the counties of 


of and for the 


iment of the United States, including the milita 
val will and mai 


ne at the city of bia yo ame this first day of January, 
sixty-three, and of the of the United 
Btates of America the eighty-eeventh. 


ident: 
Wititam H. Sewanrp, Secretary aft State. 
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AVE WE A GENERAL AMONG 
S? 


HEY say at Washington that we eee some 
thirty-eight to forty Major-Generals, and 
arly three hundred Brigadiers; and now the 
restion is, have we one man who can fairly be 
led a first-class General in the 


_ Before this war broke out, it was the prevail- 
opinion in military cireles—more or less in- 
lired by General Scorr—that*‘ Bow Lex,” now 
Chief of the rebel atmy, was the 
‘alllest strategist in our service. had been 
Conqueror of Mexico: Next 
to him, Albert S. Jouyxston, who commanded our 
and was killed on'the 
field of Shiloh, understoéd to 
ilitary capacity. But it was 
Scorr whether either of these two » or 
any other officer in the service, was capable of 
50,000 men. 


chief of staff to the 


11,1 18¢ 8. 


to lead our army, himself being too old for, | 


| the work, the question arose—who should be the 
man? Lee and Jomneron were with the enemy. 
Harney was not trusted, Between Scorr and 
Woot adeadly feud reigned. Twicas had played 
traitor. Patrerson, like Scorr,; was superanun- 
ated, After much consultation the choice of 
Government fell upon Inwax M 

dier of fair repute, who hed béesn em 

many years in the bureanx at Washington. 
recent court-martials have effectually silenced the 


The’ 


were respectable, he had no claim to the first 


to any one in any country at anytime. And it 
is still an open question whether or no he made 
the most of them. For though his delays were 


fe 


Fre 
FE 


to underrate an enemy 


terprise : 
ate tha 
men, it is even said, of more 


tempt to storm Lez’s intrenchments at Freder- 
icksburg, were not at all in the M°CLELLAax style. 
They remind one more of Naroueon’s method. 
He resembles M‘Cre cian in his perseverance 
and in his popularity with his men.. - It remains 
to be seen whether possesses the other great 
qualities of that t commander—his cool- 
ness, his power of combination, his foresight, 
and his rapidity of conception. If he does, he 
will prove the General for the crisis. 

West been prolific of Generals of 
‘bir merit, had he lived, would. prob- 
ably have stood high. General Pops, awho: at 
one time enjoyed a repute second to none, struck 
his name off the list of competitors for fame by 
the disastrous campaign ending at Centreville. 
Unysses Grant has given evidence of enter- 
prise, determination,’ and personal gallantry 
which have stood him in good stead. He was 
very fortunate at Fort Donelson. Whether his 
record at Shiloh—where .he would have been 
destroyed but for accidents beyond his control— | 
' will bear the test of inquiry, is a question yet un- 
However, he has still 

of vindicating his claim to the confidence re- 
General W, 

T. Saenman is making his record at Vicksburg ; 
hitherto he has been known as a eapable officer 
and a far-seeing man, General Curris did ex- 


cRaNs has proved himself second to none. In 
Western Virginia his combinations were most 
ingenious, and his foresight wonderful. So'at 


ey woe where he alone oi his officers foresaw 


the battle, and how it*would end. ‘His wonder- 
ful mathematical ability, which was remarked at 
West Point, stood him in good stead. At Mur- 
freesboro he seems to have developed personal 
gallantry.of the Granr order. Twice, at least, 
in the course of those five days’ battles, he saved 
the day, and repelled the enemy, by galloping 
into the thick of the fight, and reanimating his 
troops by the spectacle of his courage. He is a 
man of enthusiasm, as well as a man of calcula- 
tion: when his army fights, he is with them. 
If he pursues the enemy as briskly as he attack- 
ed them, none of our Generals will stand higher 
than Rosecrans. 

General Banxs’s record as a soldier has thus 
} far only been illustrated in his successful retreat 
up the Shenandoah Valley, and in the battle of 
Cedar Mountain. Both operations were correct, 
and showed that he understood his new calling. 
Those who know General Banxs expect more 
of him, and believe that before, this war ends he 
will take a high place among its heroes. West 
Point has farnished the country with but few 
generals-in-chief. Not that a military educa- 
tion naturally unfits a man for being a great 
soldier. But war being an art, not a science, a 
man can no more be made a first-class general 
than a first-class painter, or a great poet, by 
professors and text-books ; he must be with 
the genitis of war in his breast. Very few such 
men are born in & century, and the chances are 
rather that they will be found among the mill- 


DUTY-OF GHEERFULNESS. 
Tre Italian Opers under the man- 


| 
ing vole and actin, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, is about leaving to ful- 


fill her engagement at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
London. “Brignoli, for whom the operatic public 
across the sea is sighing, will be the tenor. We 
are to have Miss Kellogg in Poliuto, Trovatore, Ro- 
berto il Diavolo, and the new opera, Ctovanna d’ Arco, 
of which the manager declares that “‘ the New York 


Of other works there are promised, Les Veapres Si- 
cilien, Belisario, Un Ballo wn Mi Dino- 
rah, as well as Marthe and La It is 

a brilliant p 
The German Qpera also still keeps open its hos- 
doors, spreading a feast within such as we 


performance of a few familiar works as the- Constant 


of a certain school in all its varieties. 


brave boys are band ready every moment 
to march end t. yen they are wise enough 
to amuse themselves, as Was'seen in our late issue, 


Gof the Third Riodelsland. The} 


While thus | 
exposure and danger We need not feel it neces. 
ny to look 


ively maintained from the Chesapeake to 


pers were never so untrustworthy as 


New York ar 


| 


ber 
cheerful. 
soldiers @mile in the ver 


Beers of the F 
amusemie: 
face 


gloomy or ta forswear a wholesome 

here is no fear that our and 

brget them or the great wor 

wise recreation will fit us all th ober 
em and to do the work. sa 


ion of imbecility against the Gov- 
ernment “for not capturing and destroying 
hand is childish. , A privateer, or any single ship, 


always advantage of a sq She 
roams the Odundlese-ecean at her will, and defies 
capture, as incendiary may ‘for months 
baffle the Of a great city. The feats of the 


the cavalry raids of the 
for a few daring horsemen than | 
of an invading army. With a 
perfect know of the country they can) pierce 
the open points of a line which can not it 
Mis- 
sissippi, taking the risk of a safe escape. . Such 
land and saucy privateering upon 
the sea are most annoying; but we need not sup- 
pose that the nation is gone because Stuart, dashes 
into Maryland ‘or Morgan upon a lonely railroad 
station, or because Raphael Semmes « ‘the 
Ariel and eludes pursuit for months. hese |e 
The performances of the 
compared with those of the Essex, under Da 
Porter, in the war of 1812. A few days after the 
declaration of war Porter sailed from New York 
in the Essex, a frigate of 32 guns. Ina very short 
cruise he took a large number of British merchant- 
men. He took one of a flect of transports. con-— 
voyed by a frigate and bomb vessel ; so if we hear 
that our California treasure ships have fallen a prey 
to Semmes, spite of armed guardians, it will not 
be an act without precedent. ‘ Presently Porter cap- 
tured in an action of eight minutes the English 
ship-of-war Alert. By-and-by a British Govern- 
ment packet, with fifty thousand dollars in specie, 
fell into his hands. Then he sailed into the Pacific 
ocean to prey upon the British whale-fishery. Here, 
having learned that Peru had sent out ships aalines 
our commerce, he captured a Peruvian privateer 
which bad taken two American w . For 
ten months the Essex in the Pacific protect- 
our commerce, capturing twelve British ships, 
ng four bundred prisoners, and for the time de- 


| stroying the British fishery. 


During all this time Porter lived upon the ene- 
mys In February, 1814, he arrived at Valparaiso, _ 
and @ week later the British frigate Phebe, of 86 
guns, and the sloop Cherub, of 20, entered the port 
and anchored near the Esser. They were a part of 
the force which the British Government had sent to 
scour every sea in search of the Esser. They had 

in, a tee Ching seas, off New Zealand, Timor, 

New Holland; and a frigate was the river 

ie Plata. After getting supplies the Phabe cruised 
off Valparaiso for six weeks, and the Esser tried to 
engage her alone. But the Phebe was too wary. 
On the 28th March the Essex attempted to get to 
sea, but in doubling a headland she was struck by 

a squall which carried away her main-topmast and 
ee aa several men. Thus crippled, she an- 
chored three miles from the town ‘on a pistol-shot 
from the shore, and was here attacked by the habe 
and Cherub. The Essex junior, which was a tender 
of her namesake, could be of no service with her 

carronades, and after a fierce fight of twe 


| 18-pound 
hours'‘and a half the Esser surrendered, with a loss 


of 58 killed; .66 wounded, and 381 missing. The 
British loss waitrifling—5 killed and 10 wounded. 


‘pirate Alabama continues for some time longer her 


predatory career. Happily, as = Semmes has 

not added murder to yf Indeed the fasci- 
snot passengers of the A report the marvelous 
“* politeness” which is t lin the manner of 
pirates who, as every boarding-school kuows, aro 
the most“ gentlemanly” of men. The fact of his 
crime remains unchanged, that, without the war- 
tant of any recognized power in the world, le is 


upon American 


EDITORIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
A VETERAN editor suggests that it might have 


| been better if the newspapers had been suppressed 


during the war; upon which another editor of ex- 
perience remarks that every newspaper would have 
done whatever the Government required, but that 
when the Government undertook 'the censorship it 


allcfed the publication of every thing it 
to pass the wires. 

But there is certainly a daty beyond this devolv- 
ing upon editars. There is the one fact, conceded 
by every body, that the statements in the newspa- 
they have 
been during the war. 


the injury of a distinguished 
how satisfied was wholly erroneous.” 
It is Teply to-such things to say that corre- 
— are not infallible, and that mistakes will 
be sometines made. Is it not the truth that mis- 
takes have been so habitually made, that whenever 


iving | there is a very positive personal statement every 


sensible reader instantly disbelieves it, until it is 
proved to be true? Why should not editors take 
common-sense view as readers do? For instance, 
Stuart is said to bein Maryland. Very well, that 
is possible. But when it is said that ample ar- 


| pangements ave made to bag him, why does not the is 


7 : When the rebellion i occ urred, and Scorr, must attack him if} 
| the of by gar lad General mo rd te Oxtor: | 
Devis has sent us a sketch of the Loo-nuts | | the Ohio, he spent six weeks at ] shvilie in con. 
in which the troops proceeded to | | centrating his forces, and accumulating equip- 
comfortable after the Battle of | ments and supplies for the campaign. He moved). white a i 
reproduce it on page 33. These rude shanties, | | on 29th December, and after five days’ desperiite | tor : 
with tall wooden ¢ | ys desperate, | ter to help th 
of rough logs, fighting, completely defeated, and | 
unthatched. roofs and leaky walls, present few | 
claims to architectural merit, But they are | army egg, wey 
oad deal more comfortable than shelter tents, and the Richm papers, was 
7 calumnies which at one time obscured General | 
fair fame; no blot now rests upon | 
| his honor, But his original appointment was 
| probably due to political influence, and his sub- 
sequent record at Bull Ren, and in the cam- _ - 
of 1862, showed that, while his abilities 
place among Generals. 
To him succeeded whom every | 
e one pronounced the coming man. Such opporta- 
7 | nities as he enjoyed have seldom been vouchsafed 
a ro Proclamation was «sued by the President of the certain that he possesses some of the qualities 
Unived Staten containing, among a first-rate General. As a he is | 
| ge — admitted to be perfect. His plans are compre- 
- hensive, far-reaching, and safe. He never neg- ' 
L shal . ee, | lects “* lines of retreat.” He knows the value 
Usk rks, and is aware that cannon-shot 
act or ae even pore them in any effort He has made an army, and, more 
the first day of January aforesaid, he has won their love, as Napoleon 
| of his vieille garde. But, on the 
4 ogdinet thee baited States; and the fact that any State or the people 
N thereof shall on, that day be tm good faith in the Con- 
n 
reof are not against the United States."’ 
, Now, therefure, I, Abraham Lincolh, President of the 
: Commander-in- of the agny and navy of the United 
States, in time of ectusl armed rebellion egninst the au- 
thority and government of the Duited States, and as 4 fit 
rat day of Ja , im the year of our Lord | 
cans wih to procaine perfect in comman a fortress, ‘but not 
the full period of one from the da the 
and parte of whorela = respective: Burnsine’s place among soldiers is q 
ined, He has hitherto given proof ve 
‘ following, : Arka T Louisiana — 
th. pees of st. Bernard, Pisequemines, Jefferson. | qualities which is said to lack, viz., 
ames, ou, Assuriptios, energy and daring. His attack the rebel 
Terre Bonne, Lafourche, St. , St. Martin, and Or- batteries at R ke and New! , an d the at- 
ih A 
lin 
Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess 
Ann, and Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk and 
ent, | not issued. 
salil, order ap are th persons as slaves 
wHhin said designated States and parts of State: are and | 
‘and 
the | 
J oin the dec | = 
| have never had in New York. The trus-enjoy- 
i and I réecoramend to them that in all cases, when | | ment of opera is not so much a brilliant-odeasional 
the United States, to gasation Sorte, Postion, In a proper metropolis there would be .the opera 
ve ging places, and to man veasels of all sorts of each nationality, German, French, and Italian. 
x sincerely: believed | With us the Italian is spasmodic, The German is 
vested by the upon mary | | less frequent, but, when it is occasionally tried, it 
he voke the considerate judgment of and | | is persistent; and the present “is one 
| become permanent. singers are not the 
| | best-conceivable, there is an admirable priraa don- 
| | ed. In fact,.a German andieneé is much more 
| IN. | | exigent than any other, as exact musical science is 
ere sommon in that 
| We ought indeed to be glad that in the hot stress 
- —_——— ofthe war there can be recre: as truly fine 
music affords. However painfully interested we 
I may be in the struggle, it is impossible for the pub- 
| tremely Well of Mi lic mind to sustain. as exclusive 
| Missouri, devotion to the war would imply. A proper rec- 
| showed such ve ability that, when 
reation becomes, under such circumstances, a tonic. 
| | General HALLRCE wi ad called East, he succeed- | is not idling to hear music, an@.to look at noble 
| ed him at St. Lonis. ‘General has late- 
4 ry is one-of the finest exploits of the war, | 
ee and if his expedition terminates successfully he the other this s. The evening says 
i will rank high among: , * showing the Ci — Army of the | that another paper lias a special dispatch which is 
noment, Potomac. And here we have before us a copy of | believed to be trust-worthy, that General Stuart has 
t the present | , the most | 
‘ f . promising of otir soldiers is Wir11am S. Rosr- The New South, a neat paper, pu' written, | made a raid into Maryland, but that “ plans are 
chaus. This and edited . soldiers at. ft Royal, South | completed for the capture of the whole rebel force.” 
he i by General Carolina. is a very different sheet from the | The morning. paper says that the rebels have not 
: — the war, og, fever. Charieston Mercury. It is, in | made « raid into Maryland; and in another place 
ocr ved under. ae Vg. tes that a previ liive statement, greatlv to 
like M‘Cxrentan, had od in the army, re- 
a signed, and engaged in scientific and business { 
pursuits. When M‘Cretran was ordered to 
+) Washington Rosecrans succeeded him, and 
Be thoroughly accomplished his work. He drove : 
State government in peace. But for an oF She army at ead. By day 
for an acci- | these: bes, Towing matches, 
dent he would have “bagged” and his | target pre | 
After a period of tice, and wheel-barrow races, and meal feats, 
Sa y- idleness, he was sent | with the greased pole and greased pig’s tail. In 
' | essary preparations, knowing that the enemy | g part of the Third Rhode leland, and a fate by the | ' 
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editor burst into the mortified laughter which aft- 
erward breaks from every reader, and so strike out 
*the sentence? It may betrue. Oh yes; but, un- 
der the circumstances, don’t vou think we had bet- 
ter wait until we discover what the result is? 
In a word,@vhy should we be at the mercy of 
every rumor which every correspondent in Wash- 
_ ington hears, or fancies he hears, or thinks that he 
‘ ought to hear? If you are afraid that the story 
sent to you may be printed in some other paper, 
and 30 print it lest yours be behind, you only con- 
tinue the practice which has destroyed the value 
of telegraphic war-news. All the stories, for in- 
stance, in all the papers about foreign interven- 
tion might have been omitted, and we should have 
_ known exactly as much as wedo now. Of course 
each correspondent claims that he knows all about 
_. it, and that t’other man’s information is rubbish. 
But while no editor can exactly discriminate, ev- 
ery man of ability sufficient to conduct a daily pa- 
per can refuse to publish two kins of rumers, to 
begin with: first, the stories of what we are going 
todo; and, second, the irresponsible gossipof streets 
or tavern lobbies, whick makes grave charges 
against conspicuous men, And this is exactly 
the common sense in which our papers have been 


ELECTION BY THE PEOPLE 


A Favorire remark of the disloyal friends of | 
the rebels at the North is, that the President is not* 
the choice of the people, because he did not receive 


an actual majority of all the votes cast. The oB- 


ject vf this statement is to°weaken the sense of © 


duty to sustain the Government, in order that the 
rebellion may make better terms, But it is sim- 
ply false. The President#s the elect of the people. 
e laws declare im what way the popular will 
shall be expressed. - They do not require an actual 
majority of all the votes cast, but a majority of the 
electoral college. It is a Constitutional and 
majority whichis required, and that Mr, Lincoln 
received as much as any President ever elected; 
and his tenure of office is precisely what Washing- 
ten’s was, although there was a vehement opposi- 
tion to his election. | 
when—will the disloyal orators inform us? 
—<did a majority of **the people” of this country 
ever vote? The heaviest vote ever cast for Presi- 
dent did not count four millions, and “‘ the people” 
eount thirty millions. ‘The people’ is an arbi- 
trary term. It no more follows that the people do 
‘not favor the election of a candidate because the 
majority of the voters reject him than that they 


reject bint because a majority of voters approve. 


The whole thing is legally adjusted, and the can- 
didate who conforms to the legal requirement is 


elected by the people in:the only way in which he 
| ea 


It is observable that the orators who so 
declare that. a majority of the people did not v 


for the President are the same ones who insist that | 
t Governor of New York 


the election of the p 
indicates a change of s@mteiment in the State. Bat 


let them apply their own system and see how it 


works. The Governor's majcrity in the city of 
New York was, in round numbers, thirty thou- 
sand; im the vote of the State, ten thousand: 


. What istheinference? Simply that the State of 


New York gave his opponent twenty thousand ma- 
jority. Well, now, shall the citizens of Chatauque 
and St. Lawrence be told that he is only a city 
Governor, and not the choice of the State? Cer- 
tainly, if you follow the lead of the orators of whom 
wes 


But the laws of the State declare the conditions 
of a Governor’s election as those of the nation set- 
tle those of an election of President. And it is-in 
conformity to those laws that Mr, Seymour is Gov- 
ernor, and Mr. Lincoln President; although the 
one received his majority in the free States, and 
. the other in the city of New York. | | 

It is needless to add that the people who are 
most strenuous and persistent in declaring that a 
President constitutionally elected is not the choice 
of the conntry, are the “Conservatives” who affect 
to be sonervously alarmed lest every comma of the 
Constitution should not. be respected. Of all hid- 
eous jokes the chicf is that which calls those who 
believe this Government onght mot to save itself 
_ from destruction “ Conservatives,” Alexander 
Hamilton was a Conservative, we believe. Mr. 
Fernando Wood once went to Richmond to lecture 
about him. Why will not some medium report 
his opinion of the “Conservatism” of this hour in 
_ the Union he helped to make, to defend, and to de- 
elare indissoluuJe? Does this “‘ Conservatism” 
wish above all things to save the Union, but only 
constitutionally ® Well, nobody wishes to save it 
otherwise, In fact it can not be saved otherwise. 
And if you are so very anxious to save it cofistitu- 
tionally, why doyou incessantly shriek that.a Presi- 
dent constitutionally elected is not elected by the 


people?” Who is he elected’ Suppose the 
Constitgtion and laws declare aninority of 
the actual Votes cast shall, u. certain condi- 


ugly that you 
A box on the ear, 


and entirely ignoiant of the fact!” 


got hold of you.” “I beligyeso too,” was 


men, was adopted. A 
Commit 


abolishing the daty on foreiga 
Bankrupt bill was 


and referred to. the 
was 


the timbed one of the pports in 
t c one eu 
foo As Sheridah commenced hi 
fell upon the tar which he turned tod 
by saying that had but 500 voters as upright 


where he the hand of 


&, 


habit he took u , which was that of breaking a 
pledge just as as he made it, The last time I 
seen him he told me he had Breken off for good, but now, 
a you me you h 
you are. at it be feplied,” * gone 
to chewing left off lying,” 


gh 


i 


“ The man his i a 
passages in a nove 
The man who impression on the heart of 
eoquette hus taken out patent for 
A young man advertises his desire for 


IC INTELLIGENCE, |} 


ins distri 
ferred. A di: ing inquiry as tothre 
of 10 the fed, wo that their mas 


ii be at least one thousand and twenty 
ing the Finance f 


tee to inquire into the expediency modif' or 


adopted 


of the Meniter, with view of ascertaining whether vea- 
sels of her charactér can not be made safe and sea- worthy, 


Bills to establish tem military gov in 
bellious States, a the of volunteers for 
the of Tennessec, ng apart for a railroad 
in Washington Territory, State government 
for 0 » and providing for a survey of swamp 
and overflowed lands in California, were uced. 
Jadiciary Committee was i report a bill pro- 
viding for the protection of loyal citizens in their 

and i resolution was 


H 


= 


On the @%th Ger _al M*Cook drove General. Hardce from 
Nolinsville di 


i 


i 


the records of the doings of some 
provocative 


TE 


| 


fi 


A; 
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2 
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4 
a 


ve fought one of the greatest battles of the war, 


Max. Barows, MLP., in the 
had made 


interest of the masses of the 
adriress to Lis 


fy 
‘ time when the is taxed th its It 
of the publiié service for the current shall be whet ‘the Yankee raid, whieh over a 
A SMALL DASE OF that there be issued an of Yan of unexpected 
to ‘in. ofthe tender notes shall have the right to less injured. So combined was the movement that the 
adrift, ‘met tom 60 | whenever the amount of $100 prose the 3.65 Treasury | whole affair was completed in a comparatively short space 
| ar value for the same. in 20-years‘| of time, and, as the rebels the line was so mach 
her husband ales, what sented. A at the rate of one cent ANOTHER, VICTORY. 
If a woman mawwy man, end) sent te sold! i 4, The remainder of the ses- Howry Mess, Jenwary %, 1968. 
then mavwy agaian anil the eccond dies, | Pe. cullen poets ‘to the debate upon the Executive, Legis- H. W. Haileak, Geneval-in-Chief, Wash- 
RO General Sullivan has snceesded fn a fight with 
the exertions THR BATTLE. OF the abel whipped 4 
iis return, he op vas Cumeretaxo, General Sullivan has capi | 
40d. W. Halleck, U. & Grave, 
Gomes: ou Frankiin’s pike, via Loss oF Tue 
Wiisoh pike, and General on the main Mur- storm on the 
My friend Richards, says a country ec rues and centre met with a resistance, such 
| an inveterate chewer of tobacco. To bresk hint wiure of the country te falling il crew, it is supposed, "in the effort loess the hawser 
route, served by cedar connected the tivo vessels. 
| | | GENERAL BUTLER'S VIEWS. 
Cock Greve Gensel. On leaving New Orleans, General Butler published an 
and a half from Nolinsville, occupied snd halt | to pogo, te 
| wanting. the Wilson pike, meeting with bie, hare wit mertted severity. I hold that re- 
Jandy being RSACC any. 
whether she had aay original postry in her album, re orig to him fron the ciemency of 
now, Almost every lady that appears him, occupying the line | to didoyel enemies of my and Tot ts 
centre of one, some prisoners with slight loss, friends. To be sure I might 
punishment for chil- | General Thomas occupied the vicinity. of Nolinsville, amenities of British clvillantion, aad yet -, 
partially thrown ‘ints confusion, rules of civilized warfare. You might have 
dren, said, “The child, whem, quse started Shetidan's on Tus, as were the Covenanters 
evil conduct, was like xd the enemy four times and flank | 
it takes the switch to get it Ag 
mat should tell the truth without reserve, but a gen- iF. 
eral shoulda’ take his army into bottle In that way. tis, | dames of Spain in the Peninsula 
tn family the 1st instamt the opened by an | have been sc 
instant thate was akcirmishing along the ar could bare bee 
ers upon cross dog, and you will be sure to division actoss Stones have b 
ly in the lhabit of his While ring the ground . ly See of cannon lik Sepoys nt Delhi; and yet this would have a 
Hck of servic, and; roved tat he woul | deep. ‘seventy or eighty | Europe: For aneh ac 
a said, Pook ! are that. are and finall ulsed 7% Net sion 
Put good face upor Tie lok heaviiy. “We occupied the | danger of tbls have prevented by ao treat. 
he 3a | of enforcing ohedienes 1 
A machine has been tnveitted which is to be driven by grow and justice. 
hy, then, will you sot all return to your ail 
ing arriving at of There is but one thing that at this-hour-stands be. 
| NGR rail idge was saved, but tween you and the Government, end that. 
CONGRESS. evening. Tho road * The instittition, cursed of God; rhich has tal ite 
ice, also the efficiency of the army ; sites in 0. have given much Uhoughtto tile he 
ubry on the held. battle exeited their sdmition, | toths Union” 
of the sufferers by the troubles Major-General H. W. Halleck, GensraLin-Chie, Wash- onee thant al vil the 
"Major-General forced upomime by experienc 
introduced directing that the for neglect- | of Vicksburg, after sarles of Gad, and thus atten. that gn portion of which \-as 
owners of United States end well defended. The gun-boat Bont Commission 
Ube Hae the of such owners, and | verely riddiet "badly burt. The enemy had seven hat- | the Heat of Nov. 14, died 
| in coin or otherwise. After some ‘ubborn resistance for mors thin an hour. We have Ver aw 
| ions, net tha of the subject till next day. authority of the Mcmphia Bulletin for the fa | een of an 
any other? A bill making uppropriations for_civ bad been. going on far five ske Sam, the faithful 4 
HUMORS OF THE DAY. preveot and fraud ou te Part of | apd last tine of om the | Lord?” aod Gat: at the age of 
bill ‘be put iis passage, after. some debate the | tro alles trom 
REMEMBERING when are more than half-way to the | snbject of soldiers and saflors was re- { te. ext communication 
Opera, that you have the Mi ary Committee ‘with ax mens. | een Sunday by nine GN NEWS. 
that the overture was what you ‘with notes, in addition.to the amount ‘Union force at Vicksbarg is now 
While watking home to. ding en. ‘school-fellows to uly, 1862. ‘The Will was referred to the Finance » 
¥ them. at bedtime a bheiness letter: your | made a speech i rted a bill teligence = 
post that morning, aad which, you now Sad; in aid of the emancipation of slaves ty Mis. | see ‘New. ‘day we | ites. He quoted Komuth, 
not yet know sued to be equal to the amount of tender | cavalry who we guarding the former. 17 stare all the world if that republic 
Young women should set good examples, for the young | cireulationy and sash other the demands | se: 
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‘Ts there any one in:the front room ?” said ) 


Kirke *‘Come in, there ; 
say to you 
between the rooms. 


| i 4 | : 
“Where is your, husband?” was his next | the ip various illness Kirke, hin votes” 
ini Moa at the public-honse, Bir, till the | Physician or surgeon, there was something in | tor’s face. | 4 
hour is u his face and manner which told Kirke at a glance | . It i a dangerous ilinese,” said Mr, Merrick, a 
right,” Kirke, ve . ‘After afew preliminary words on either side, | - rew is chair neater to Kirke, 
concerned, por to see if his patient was awake or 
skin broken Ihave something sy: | 
am init. Stop ve something more to say. 
Do you know of any doctor in the neighborhood — ‘ 
who be on 
in our neighborhoid, Sir. But I know 
of one within half an hour's walk of A . ‘ 
“Take the.cab at the door, and if find | the front | S 
case. He shall be well. ppid, and you shall be. 
well paid. Make haste!” | _ 
The woman left the room. | 
Kirke sat down alone to wait for her return. ee 
He hid his face in his hands, and tried to realize as 
the strange and touching ‘situation in which the 
n “ways of. 
on the mercy of strangers by illness which ; 
struck her prostrate, mind and body alike, so he i 
met her again, the woman who had opened a: : 
new world of béauty to his mind—the woman _ 
who had called Love to life in him by a look! , 
What horrible misfortune had strack her: so 
cruelly, and struck her so low? ‘What mysteri- | 
ous destiny had him to the last refuge of © . 
her Mgrs oe espair in the hour of her sorest . 2 
idl it is ordered that I am to see her 
again I shall see her.” ‘Those words came back id a 
to him now-—the memorable words that he had 
to ‘his sister at parting. With that 
4 
endt was waiting him—he journeyed 
Dlindfold to the meeting on the threshold of that | 
‘on the stairs carie suddenly between hini and 
his thoughts. ‘The door opened, and the doctor et ae 
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her quota to this prodigious enterprise. 
is the celebrated woman whom I have cured 
describable agonies from every complaint 
the sun. Her portrait is engraved on all 
rs, with the following inscription be- | 
: ‘Before she took the Pill you might © 
this patient away with a feather. — 
now!!!’ Last, not least, my dear © 
is the cause of my finding my way 
My department in the pradlaions 
mentioned is to scour the Is 
om in a gig, establishing Agencies 
, of a certain of mi 
lithe little figure advanced to the bed- | who had lately landed in England after a vont 
; sea voyage. I got his address in London—he 
in his own evergreen reality, with the = a a this house. I called on him 
orthwith, was stunned by the news of your 
; with the lambent dash of humor twinkling | illness. Such, in brief, is ths Mistory of at om: 


; 


bo female relations? No mother? 
0 8i : of her but - | It told him, in few and plein words, what 

«+ No one—unless I can succeed in tracing her | wife as he thought second letter 

relations. No one but myself.” directed to the landlord of the Aldborough Ho- 
Mr, Merrick was silent. He looked at Kirke | tel. Magdalen's assumed name at North Shin- 

more attentively than ever. ‘‘ Strange!” thought es was the only 7, which Kirke knew 

> 


: sie here in sole charge of her— 
| that he. could discern was the chance of discov 


‘| | "Kirke saw the doubt in his face, and addressed | ering her reputed uncle and aunt by means of 
eet himself straight to —“ doubt before another | inquiries starting from Aldborough. 
| word passed between them. | 
a ji. “I sco m ition here surprises you,” he | middle-aged 
; said, simply. Will you consider it the position | letter from Mr. Merrick. She was well known 
| of a relation—the position of her brother, or her to the doctor as a trus. © ‘thy and careful per- 
- father—until her friends can be found?” His | son, who Had nursed his own wife; and she 
voice faltered, and he laid his hand earnestly on would be 
‘| the doctor’s arm. “JZ have taken this trust on | who was a member of a religious Sisterhood 
) myself,” he said ; ‘‘eg3, as God shall judge me, | the district, and whose 
| S Taps waaay bee thy a his breast eight o’clock that the doctor*himeclf | dacions, more persuasive, more respectable than | it happens that you see me at the present mo- 
© poor w ay on the a 
and De cate tered Suisers clasped his would call, and see that his patient wanted for { ever; in a suit of glossy black, with a s ment,. sitting’in the ‘chair, now as ever, 
once more as he spoke those words. nothing. : white cravat, and a rampant shirt-frill—the | yours traly, Horatio. ” : : 
“I believe you,” said the doctor, warmly. “‘I | - The artival of the nurse, and the relief of | unblushing, the invincible, the unchangeable In these terms the captain brought his per- 
believe you are an honest man: Pardon me, if was to be trusted, left Kirke | W: | sonal statement to He 
q | JYhave seemed to intrude myself on your confi- | free to think of himself. His luggage was read “Not @ word, my dear girl!” said the cap- | and more attentively at Magdal ho gam i. 
| dence. I respect your reserve—from this mo- | packed for his contemplated journey to tain, seating himself comfortably at the bedside, | got to the conclusion. Was there some latent 
“4 ment it is sacred to me. In justice to both of | thenextday. It wie ae has eae Sige ae in his old confidential way. ‘‘I am to do all the a attaching to his last. words which 
\ | us, let me say that the questions I have asked it from the hotel to the house in Aaron’s | talking; and I think you will own that a more | did not appear on the face of them? There was. 
{ | were not prompted by mere curiosity. No com- ings. ee for the could not possi- | His visit to the sick-room hada serious object 
A 7 mon cause will account for the illness which has He stopped once only on his way to the hotel | bly have been found. I am really deli£hted— | and that object he had now approached. 
some long-continued mental trial—some wearing | oughfares. e miniature ships window | ently inappropriate word—to see you again, a n describing the circumstat 
a) mt and terrible suspense, and she has broken down | reminded him of his tiephew. ‘My little name- | to see you getting well. I have often thought | he had become acquainted with Magdalen’s 
a a: under it. It might have helped me if I could | sake will be sadly disappointed at not seeing me co poh itis often missed you; I have often | ent position Captain Wragge had skirted, with 
iy 1 - | have known what the nature of the trial, was, | to-morrow,” he thought. ‘‘I must make it up | said to myself—never mind what! Clear the} his customary dexterity, round the remote boun- 
‘3 4 * and how long or how short a time elapsed be- | to the: , sending him something from his | stage, and drop the curtain on the . Dum | daries of truth. Emboldened by the absence of - 
fore she sank under it. In that hope I spoke.” | uncle.” a: dey public Veo. 
1 : | ‘¢ When you told me she was dangerously ill,” | of the ships. It was in a box, and | Latin quotatich, my dear, and tell me how I | stone’s marriage, or with the event of his death 
| ‘| | said Kirke, “‘ did you mean danger to her reason | packed I & pros- | as announced in the newspaper Obituary, the cap- 
The 
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| te or to her life?” bts tain, roaming the eastern circuit, had ventured 
| - ‘To both,” replied Mr. Merrick. “Her whole | the cover of the box was nailed on bearing this Magdalen attempted to answer him. back to Aldborough, a fortnight since, to estab-— 
H nervous system has given way; all the ordinary the tip ent “* A ship for the little salfior—with | captain's deluge of words flowed over her again | lish an agency there for the sale of his wonder- 
t . functions of her brain are in a state of collapse. | the bigsailor’slove.” ‘Children like te be writ- | in a moment. : ful Pill. No one had recognized him but the 
| 3 | ‘Ican give you no plainer explanation than that | ten to, ma’am,” he said, apologetically, to the ‘Don’t exert yourself,” he said.’ “T’ll put | landlady of the hotel, who at once insisted on 
i | * | of the nature of the malady. The fever which | woman behind the counter. “Send the box as | all your To for you. What have I been | his entering the house and reading: Kirke’s let- 
iii; a | frightens the people of the house is merely the | soon as you can. I am anxious the boy should | about? y do I look so remarkably well off? | ter to her husband. The same night Captain 
F ‘| *) effect. The cause is what I have told you. She | ¢ >t it to-morrow.” And how in the world did I find my way to this | Wragge was in London, and was closeted with 
e ! -| may lie on that bed for weeks to come—passing Toward the dusk of the evening he returned | house? My dear girl, I have been occupied, | the sailor, in the second-floor room at Aaron’s 
& alternately, without a gleam of consciousness, | with his luggageto Aaron's Buildings. He took | since we last saw each other, in slightly modify- | Buildings. 
| from a state of delirium to a state of repose. | off his boots in the passage, and carried his trunk | ing my old professional habits. I have shifted The serious nature of the situation, the indis- 

; You must not be alarmed if ypu find her sleep | up stairs himself, stopping, as he passed the first | from Moral Agriculture to Medical Agriculture. table certainty that Kirke must fail in tracing — 
¥ lasting far beyond the natural time. That sleep | floor, to make his inquiries. Mr. Merrick was | Formerly I preyed on the public sympathy; now Megdalen’s friends, unless he first knew who she _ 
P ‘s is a better remedy than any I can give, and no- | present to answer them. I prey. on the publie stomach. Stomach and } really was, had decided the on disclosing 
. | thing must disturb it. our art can accom- “She was awake, and wandering,” he per ie t sympathy and stomach—look them ae at least, of the truth. lining to enter 

| plish is to watch her—to help her with stimu- | ‘‘a few minutes since. But we have succeed both in the face when you reach the wrong | any particulars—for family reasons, which — 

. ants from time to ti to wait for what | in composing her, and she is sleeping now.” side of fifty, and you will agree with me that Magdalen might explain on ber recovery, if she 5 

Nature will do.” | “Have no words od a) Sir, which | they come to much the same thing. However |‘ pleased—he astounded Kirke by telling him that ~ 
| ‘* Must she remain here? Is there no hope be, here I am-—incredible as it may | the friendless woman whom he had rescued, and 
of our being able to move her to a bettér place ?” he doctor shook his head. ; appeat——8 man with an income, at last. The | whom he had only known, up to that moment, 
au ** No hope whatever for the present. She has ‘“Weeks and weeks may pass yet,” he founders of my fortune are three in number. | as Miss Bygrave, was no other than the youn- 
already been disturbed, as I understand, and she | ‘‘ and that poor girl's story may still be a Their names are Aloes, Scammony, and Gam- | gest daughter of Andrew Vanstone. The dis- 
is seriously the worse for it. Even if she gets | secret to all of-us. ‘We can only wait.” boge. In plainer words, i closure, on Kirke’s side, of his father’s conncc- 
| | | better,*even if she comes to herself again, it } So the day ended—the first of many days that | Pill. I made a little money (if you remember) | tion with the young officer in Canada, had fol- 

: would still be a dangerous experiment to move | were to come. ere _ | by my friendly connection with you. I made a | lowed naturally on the revelation of Magdalen’s —«-_— ° 
cher too soon—the ‘least excitement or alarm — little more by the happy decease (Reguiescat in | real name, Captain Wragge had expressed his 
ei would be fatal to her. You must make the best . CHAPTER II. Pace !) of that female relative of Mrs. Wragge’s | surprise, but had made no further remark atthe 
of this place as itis. The landlady has my. di- from Met told te “7 wife had expecta- | time. A fortnight later, however, when the pa- 
reetions, and I will send a good nurse to help Tue warm sunlight of July shining tions. Very good. at do you think I did? | tient’s recovery forced the serious difficulty on 
her. There is nothing more tobe done. So far | through a green blind; an open window with | I invested the whole of my capital, at one fell | the doctor of meeting the questions which Mag- 
as her life can be said to be in any human hands, | fresh flowers set on the sill; a strange bed in a | swoop, in advertisements, and purchased my | dalen was sure to ask, the captain's ingenuity 
it is as much in your hands now as in mine. | strange room; a giant figure of the female sex | drugs and my pill-boxes on credit. The result | had come, as nsual, to the rescue. _. | 
Every thing depends on the care that is taken | (like a dream of Mrs. Wragge) toweritig aloft on | is now before you. Here I am, a Grand Finan- ‘¢ You can't tell her the truth,” he said, *‘ with- 
of her, under your direction, in this house.” | one side of the bed, and trying to clap its hands; | cial Fact. Here I am, with my naar agg out awakening painful recollections of her stay 
With those farewell words he rose and quitted | another woman ve stranger ) stopping the hands | ly paid for; with a balance at my 8; with | at Aldborough, into which I am not at liberty to: 
the room. _ before they could make any noise; a mild ex: | my servant in lWery, and my gig at the door; | enter. -Don't acknowledge, just yet, that Mr. 
Left by himself, Kirke walked to the door of [* postulating voice (like a dream of Mrs. Wragge t, flourishing, popular—and all on a Pill.” | Kirke only knew her as Miss Bygrave of North 
: | communication, and knocking at it softly, told | again) breaking the silence in these words: | Magdalen smiled. captain's face assumed | Shingles when he found her in this house. . Tell 

my the landlady he wished to speak with her. “She knows me, ma’am, she knows me; if I | an expression of mock gravity: he looked as if | her boldly that he knew who'she was, and that — 
aT : He was far more composed, far more like his | mustn't be y, it will be the death of me!” | there was a serious side to the question, and as | he felt (what she must feel) that he had a he- 
own resolnte self, after his interview with the | —such were the first sights, such were the first | if he meant to put it next. i, reditary right to help and protect her, as his fa- — 
doctor than he had ‘been before it. A man liv- | sounds to which, after six weeks of oblivion, **Tt’s no matter to the public, my | ther’s son. I am, as I have already told you,” 
ing in the artificial social atmosphere which this | Magdalen suddenly and strangely awoke. dear,” he said. “ can’t get rid of me and | continued the captain, sticking fast to his old 
ty _ (man had never breathed would have felt painful- | After a little the sights grew dim and | my Pill—they must take us. ‘There is not a | assertion, ‘‘a distant relative of the Combe-Ra- 
a ly the worldly side of the situation—its novelty | the sounds sank into silence. Sleep, the merei- | single form of appeal in the whole range of hu- | ven family; and if there is nobody else at hand 
i and strangeness, the serious present difficulty in | ful, took her once more, and h her back to | man advertisement which I am not making to | to help you through this difficulty, my & 
whjch it placed him, the numberless misinter- | repose. : the unfortunate public at this moment. Fe | are freely at your disposal.” ° 
retations in the future to which it might lead. Another day and the sights were clearer, the | the last new novel—there I am, inside the boards No one else was at hand, and the emergency 
irke never gave the situation a thought. He | sounds were louder. Another, and she heard a } of the hook. Send for the last new Song—the | was a serious one. Strangers undertaking the 
w nothing but the duty.it claimed from him a hee through the door, asking for news || 


instant you open the leaves I drop out of it. pre arog | might ignorantly jar on rec. 
é ; strange ‘Take a cab—I fly in at the window in red. Buy |. ollections, which it would, aps, be the death 
t plainly before his mind. pt’ Mie de- | her; it was always cautiously lowered to the | a box of tooth-powder at the chemist’s—I wrap | of her to revive too soon. Near relatives might, | 
his direc- | same quiet tone. It inquired after her in the | it up for you in blue. Show yourself at the | by their premature appearance at the bedside, — 3 
ion, in that house. ‘There was his responsibil- | morning when she woke, at noon when she took | theatre—I flutter down on you in yellow. The | produce the same deplorable result. The altern- 
ty, and he unconsciously acted under it exactly | her refreshment, in the evening beforeshe dropped | mere titles of my advertisements are quite irre- | ative lay between irritating and alarming her 
he woujd have acted in 9 case of emergency | to sleepagain. ‘‘ Who is so anxious about me?” | sistible, Let me quote a few from last week’s | by leaving her inquiries unanswered, or trusting . 
ith women and children on board his own ship. [| That was the first thought her mind was strong | issme. Proverbial Title: ‘A Pill in Time | Captain Wragge. In the doctor's opinion, the | 
e questioned the landlady in short, sharp sen- | enoughtoform: ‘*‘ Who isso anxious about me?” | saves Nine.’ Familiar Title: ‘Excuse me, how | second risk was the least serious risk of the two; 
ces; the only,change in him was in the low- | . More days—and she could speak to the nurse j is your Stomach?’ Patriotic Title: ‘What are | and the in was now seated at.Magdalcn's | 
red tone of his voice, and in the anxious looks | at her bedside; she could answer the questions | the three tharacteristics of a true-born English- bedaide tn diieuhmrie of the trois eoeliied teen. 
ere she lay. | . new self, and who told her | Title in the form of a nursery dialogue: ‘Mam- Would she ask the question which it had been . f 
-“* Do you understand what the doctor has told | he was Mr. Merrick, the doctor; she sit | ma, I am fot well.’ ‘What is the matter, my | the private object of all Captain Wragge's pre- ae 
| | at | pet?’ ‘I want.a little Pill.’ Title in the form | liminary talk lightly and pleasantly provoke? 
_ “Yes, Sir.” | was; she | of a Historical Anecdote: ‘New Discovery in | Yes: as soon as his silence gave her the : 
“The house must be kept quiet. Who lives | could & growing Curiosity about that quiet | the Mine of English History. When the Princes | tunity she asked it: Who was that friend of his . 
the house ?” es voice, which still asked after her, morning, noon, | were smothered in the Tower, their faithful at- | living in the house? ae 
“Only me and my danghter, Sir; we live in: | and night, on the other side of thé door. tendant. collected .all the little possessions left ‘‘ You ought by rights to know him as well as 
¢ parlors. ‘Times bave gone badly with us | Another day’s delay—and Mr. Merrick asked | behind them. Among the touching trifles dear | I do,” said the captain. ‘He is the son of one 
nce Lady-Day. Both the rooms above this are | her if she was strong enough to see an.old friend. | to the poor boys he found a tiny Box. It con- | of your father’s o por apres when _ 
to let.” me A meek voice, behind him, arti ing high in | tained the Pill of the Period. Is it father was quartered with his regiment in Can- 
_.| “I will take them both, and the two. rooms | the air, said, “It’s only me!’ The voles was | to.say how inferior that Pill was to its Modern | ada. Your checks mustn’t flush up. If they do, 
own here‘as well. Do you know of any active, | followed by the prodi apparition.of | Successor, which prince and peasant alike may | I shall go away.” 
st-worthy man who can run on errands for Mrs. Wragge, with her_cap all awry, and one. of | now obtain—' Et cetera, et cetera. The place | She was astonished, but not agitated. | 
? her shoes in the next room, ‘Qh, lookather! | in which my Pill is made is an advertisement in | tain Wragge had begun by interesting her in 
in an ecstasy, | itself. I have got one of the largest shops in : 
"s London. Behind one counter (visible to the 
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_ He went down when the messenger came, and | my head, Sir; it isn’t me. 1 must gét vent some- ‘making the boxes. At the bottom of the 

3 him first to purchase pen, ink, and paper. | how-or my head will burst!”. No coherent sen- | are three elderly accountants posting ae coe 
ee Riran’s next errand dispatched him to make | tence, in-answer to any.sort of question put to | jinancial transactions accruing from the Pill in 

5 Mt inquiries; for a person who could provide for her, could be extracted that morning from Mrs. three enormous ledgers. Qyer the door are my | father through a great difficulty, like the best 
iH bid : deadening the sound of passing wheels in the | Wragge. She rose from onc climax of verbal | name, portrait, and autograph, expanded to | of good fellows and good friends ?” 

Te street by laying down tan before the house in confusion to another— and finished her visit, colossal proportions, and surrounded, in flowing es; she fnintly fancied she had heard some- 
the weual way, This object accomplished, the | under the bed, groping inscrutably for the sec- | haem. by the motto of the establishment : ‘Dows | thing about her father and an officcr who had 
messenger reecived two letters to post. The | ond shoe. ee ‘with the Doctors!” Even Mrs. Wragge contrib- | once been very good to him when he was a 
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: 5 house. * Bless h public hroug. gh the lucid medium of plate-glass) of her own experience. 
A. laugh at me already. | are four-and-twenty iCn men, in white aprons, In & oment more she advanced to her next 
a I beg your pardon, | making the Pill. another counter are | question: What.was his name? 
; 
pur-end-twenty Young men. in whi ats »* the carfain Did vor 
| 
» , 
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_ Mr. Kirke? He was the son of your father’s 


: the right doctor azd get the right nurse when I 


. him; she had never heard of him in her life. 


the spot without a ‘moment’s hesitation. 


- administration of another dose. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
_ volved the simultaneous expression of two ideas 
- —and the next question cost her an effort. 

_ only saw me sdme time ago. How came he to 
hit the. right nail on the head at last. 


sounds in his e 
 ithimself.” Slipping out of the dilemma in that 


-am off to cultivate the field of public indigestion 


- isés not to lose her shoe next time. J don’t be- 


thousand impressions in red, blue, and yellow 
‘of her own portrait (‘You might have blown 


_ drop herself about pe 


any body ing 


‘to the nurse before he closed the door. ‘If 


teen - pence - halfpenny,. government stamp in- 


well.” 
- sofa in the front.room. The doctor said he sup- 


‘sented to move her on the next day, but he. posi- 
ing any body until the day after. She attempted 
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young man. But she could not look back so 
long. Was Mr. Kirke poor? 

Even Captain Wragge’s penetration, was puz- 
-zled by that question. He gave the true answer 
at hazard. “No,” he said, ‘‘not poor.” 

_ Her next inquiry showed what she had been 
thinking of. If Mr. Kirke was not poor, why 
did he come to live in that house ? 

‘*She has. caught me!” thought the captain. 
‘*There is only one way out of it;.I must ad- 
minister another dose of truth. _Mr. Kirke dis- 
covered you here by chance,” he proceeded alou4, 
‘‘very ill, and not nicely attended to. Some- 
body was wanted to take care of you while you 
were not able to take care of yourself. Why not 


old friend, which is the next thing to being your 
old friend. Who had a better claim to send for 


was not here to cure you with my wonderful 
Pill? Gently! gently! you musta take hold 
of my eaperfine black coat sleeve in that uncer- 
emonious manner.” te 

He put her hand back on the bed; but she 
was not td be checked in that way. She per- 
sisted in asking another question. How came. 
Mr. Kirke to know her? She had never seen 


** Very likely,” said the captain. ‘‘ But your 
neyér having seen him is no reason why he should 
not have seen you.” 

When did he see me?” 
Captain Wragge corked up his doses of truth 


**Some time ago, my dear. I can’t exactly 
say when.” | fog 
Only once?” | 
Captain Wragge suddenly saw his way to the 


said. ‘Only once.” 


She reflected a little. The next question in- 


** He only saw me onee,” she said’; ‘‘and he 


remember me when he found me here?” 

Aha!” said the captain: ‘*‘ Now you have 
on can’t 
possibly be more surprised at his remembering 

ou than I am. A word of advice, my dear. 


en you are well enough-to get up and see + 


Mr. Kirke, try how that sharp question of yours 
insist on his answering 


characteristically adroit manner, Captain Wragge 
got briskly on his legs again and took up his hat. 

** Wait!’ she pleaded. ‘‘I want to ask you—” 

** Not another word,” said the captain. ‘I 
have given you quite enough to think of for one. 
day. My time is up, and my gig is waiting for 
me. I am off to scour the country as usual. I | 


with the triple plowshare of aloes, scammony, 
and gamboge.” He stopped, and turned round 
at the door. ‘* By-the-by, a message from my 
unfortunate wife. If you will allow her to come 
and see you again, Mrs. Wragge solemnly prom- 


lieve her. Whatdoyou say? May she come?” 
Yes; whenever she likes,” said Magdalen. 


‘*Tf I ever get well agai y poor Mrs. Wragge 
come and stay with me?” * 
_ “Certainly, my dear. If you have no objec- 


tion I will provide hér beforehand with a few 


this patient away with a feather before she took 
the Pill. Look at her now!’). She is sure to 
y wherever she 
goes, and the most gratifying results, in an ad- 
vertising point of view, must inevitably follow. 
Don’t think me mercenary. I merely under- 
stand the age I live in.” He stopped on his 
way out, for the second time, and turned round 
once more at the door. ‘‘ You have been’a re- 
markably good girl,” he said, ‘‘ and you deserve 
to be rewarded for it. Ill give you a last piece 
of information before I go. Have you heard 
uiring after you, for the last day or 
two, outside your door? Ah, I see you have. 
A word in your ear, my dear. That’s Mr. Kirke.” 
He tripped away from the bedside as briskly as 
ever. Magdalen heard him advertising himself 


you are ever asked about it,” he said, in a con- 
fidential whisper, “the name is Wragge; and 
the Pill is to be had in neat boxes, price thir- 


clad Take a,few copies of the portrait of a 
female patient whom you might have blown 
away with a feather before she took the Pill, 
and whom you are simply requested to contem- 
plate now. Many thanks. Good-morning.”’ 


‘The door closed and Magdalen was alone 
? She felt no sense of solitude, Captain 
| had left her with something new to think 
of. Hour after hour her mind dwelt wondering- 
ly on Mr. Kirke until the evening came and she 
heard his voice again through the half-opened 


door. i 
‘+7 am very grateful,” she said to him, before 
the nurse could answer his inquiries—‘‘ very, 
very. grateful for all your kindness to me.” 
“Try to get well,” he replied, kindly. ‘‘ You 
will more than reward me if you try to get 


The next morning Mr. ‘Merrick found her im- 
patient to leave her bed and be moved to the 


posed she wanted a change. ‘‘ Yes,” she replied, 
“T want to see Mr. Kirke.” The doctor con-. 


tively forbade the additional excitement of see- 
a remonstrance—Mr. Merrick was impenetrable. 


She tried when he was gone to win the nurse by 
persuasion—the nurse was impenetrable too. 


and car‘ied her in to the sofa and made her a 
little bed on it. ‘On the table near at hand were 
some fowers and a number of an illustrated 
newspaper. She immediately asked who had 
putthem there. The nurse (failing to notice a 
wstning look from the doctor) said Mr. Kirke 
| had thought that'she might like the flowers, and 
shat the ‘pictures in the paper might amuse het. 
After that reply her anxiety to see Mr. Kirke be- 
came too ungovernable to be trifled with. The 
doctor left the room at once to fetch him. 

She looked ly at the opening door, Her 
first glance at him as he came in raised a doubt 
in her mind whether she now saw that tall figure 
and that open sun-burnt face for the first time. 
But she was too weak and too agitated to follow 
her recolléctions as far back as Aldborough. 
She resigned the attempt and only looked at him. 
He stopped at the foot of the sofa and said a few 
cheering words. She beckoned to him to come 
nearer, and offered him her wasted hand. He 
tenderly took it in his and sat down by her» 
They were both silent. His face told her of the 
sorrow and the sympathy which his silence would 
fain have concealed. She still held his hand— 
consciously now—as persistently as she had held 
it on the day when he found her. Her eyes 
closed after a vain effort to speak to him, and the 
tears rolled slowly over her wan white cheeks. 

The doctor signed to Kirke to wait and give 
her.time. She recovered a little and looked at 
him: ‘‘ How kind have been to me!” she 

murmured. 
999 
‘“‘Hush! hush!” hesaid. ‘ You don’t know 
what a happiness it was to me to help/you.” 

The sound of his voice seemed to strengthen 
her, and to give her courage. She lay looking 
at him with an eager interest, with a gratitude 
which artlessly ignored all the conventional re- 
straints that interpose betwéen a woman and a 
man, ‘*‘ Where did you see me,” she said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ before you found me here?” 

Kirke hesitated. Mr. Merrick came to his as- 


sistance. 

‘*T forbid you to sdy a word about the past to 
Mr. Kirke,” interposed the doctor; ‘‘and I for- 
bid Mr. Kirke to say a word about it to you, 
You are beginning a new life to-day; and the 
only recollections I sanction are secdiibctianna five 
minutes old.” 

She looked at the doctor and smiled. ‘I 
must ask him one question,” she said, and turn- 
ed back again to Kirke. ‘‘Is it true Yhat you 
had only seen me once before you came to this 
house | 

** Quite true!” He made the reply with a 
sudden change of color, which she instantly de- 
tected. Her brightening eyes looked at him 
more than ever, as shé put her next 
, **How came you to remember me, after only 
seeing-me once?” | 

His hand unconsciously closed on hers, and | 
pressed it for the first time: He attempted to 
answer, and hesitated at the first word, “I have 
a good memory,” he said at last, and suddenly 
looked awa mg her, with a confasion *so 
strangely customary self- jon of 
manner that the doctor and the nurse both no- 
ticed it. 

Every nerve in her body felt that momentary 
pressure of his hand’ with the exquisite suscepti- 
bility which accompanies the first faltering ad- 
vance on the way to health. She looked at his 
changing color, she listened to his hesitating 
words, With every sensitive perception of her sex 
and age quickened to seize intuitively on the 
truth. In the moment when he looked away 
from her she gently took her hand from him 
and turned her head aside on the pillow. ‘‘ Can 
it be?” she thought, with a flutter of delicious 
fear at her heart, with a glow of delicious con- 
fusion burning on her cheeks. ‘‘ Can it be?” 

The doctor made another sign to Kirke. He 
understoed it, and rose immediately. The mo- 
mentary discomposure in his face and manner 
had both disappeared. He was satisfied in his 
own mind that he had successfully kept his se- 
cret, and in the rélief of feeling that conviction 
he had become himself again. | 


resigned and laid his hand on her pulse. “‘ Just 


what I feared,” remarked the doctor; “too quick 
hail 


She petulantly snatehed away her wrist. 
‘¢ Don’t!” she said, shrinking from him. * “‘ Pray 
don’t touch me!” 

Mr. Merrick good-humoredly gave up his place 
to the nurse. “I'll return in half an hour,” he 
whispered, ‘‘and carry her back to bed. Don’t 
let her talk. Show her the pictures in the news- 
paper, and keep her quiet in that way.” 

When the doctor returned the nurse reported 
that the newspaper had not been wanted. ‘The 
patient’s conduct had been exemplary. She 
had not been at all restless, and she had never 
spoken aword. | | 


The days passed; and the time grew longer 
and longer which the doctor allowed her to 
spend in the front room. She was soon able to 
dispense with the bed on the sofa—she could be 
dressed, and conld sit up, supported by pillows, 
in an arm-chair. Her. hours of emancipation 
| from the bedroom nted the great daily 
event of her life. They were the hours she 
passed in Kirke’s society. | 

She had a double interest in him now—her 


saved her reason and her. life; her interest in 


eret she had i Littlé by little they 


grew as easy and familiar with each other as old 


- Qn the next day they wrapped her in shawls 


friends ; little by little she presumed on all her 


~ 


‘¢ And how little I have deserved - 


| with mutiny, and driven them back to their dut 


interest. in the man whose protecting care had } 
the man whose heart’s dearest. and deepest se- |- 


‘@ man, how I should like to be such a mam as 


to think, sadly, sitting alone in his small second- 


privileges, and wound her wa nr into 
the most intimate Epovledite of his n , 

Her questions were endless. Every thing that 
he could tell her of himself and his life she drew 
from him, delicately and insensibly; he, the least 
self-conscious of mankind; an egotist in 
her dextrous hands. She found out his pride 
in his ship, and practiced on it without remorse. 
She drew him into talking of the fine qualities 
of the vessel, of the great things the vessel had 


| lawyer? I saw Mr. Pendril two days ago, and 
was referred by him—not over-willin as I 
thought—to a lady, named Miss Garth. 
enough from her to satisfy me that we have ex- 
ercised a wise caution in acting as we have done. 
it is a very, very sad story—and. I am bound to 
say, that » for one, make great allowances ¢- 
the poor girl down stairs. | oa 
the world is her elder 


done in emergencies, as he had never in his life 
talked yet to any living creature on shore. Sb 
found him out in private sea-faring anxiote" 

unutterable sea-faring exultations, whie he had 


she trapped 
him into forgecting all considerations of time - 
and place, rece, bam hearty a stroke on the 
rickety little lodging-house table, in the fervor 
of his talk, as if his hand had descended on the 
solid bulwark of his ship. ‘ His confusion at the 
discovery of hig own forgetfulness.secretly de- 
lighted her: she could have cried with 
when he penitently wondered what he eould pos- 
sibly have been thinking of. 
At other times she drew him from dwelling 
on the pleasures of his life, and led him into 


talking of its perils—the perils of that jealous 
mistress the sea, which hed sheen’ so much of 
his existence, which had him so strangely 
innocent and ignorant of world on shore. 
Twice he had been shi . Times innn- 
merable he and all with had been 


with death, and had escaped their doom by the 
narrowness of a hair’s-breadth.. He was always 
unwilling, at the outset, to speak of this dark 
and dreadful side of his life; it was only by 
adroitly tempting him, by laying little snares for. 
him in his talk, that she lured him into telling — 
her of the terrors of the great deep. She sat list- 


i 


: 


break the news before she opens ' 
nothing to her about it—take care that the 
lady is within call—and leave her to herself. I 


‘**May I ask a question, doctor? Is she 
ing in this close place, too? When her 
comes, will her sister take her away ?” 

‘* Decidedly—if my advice is . She 
will be well enough to be moved in a week or 
less. Good-day.—You are certai out of 
spirits, and your hand feels feverish. Pining 
for the blue water, captain—pining for the blue 
water!” With that expression of opinion the 


ening to him with a breathless interest, looking | doctor cheerfully went out, 


at him with a breathless wonder, as those fearful | 


stories—made doubly vivid by the simple lan- 
guage in which he told them—fell, one by one, 
from his lips. His noble unconsciousness of his 
own heroism—the artless with which 
he described his own acts of dauntless endurance 
and devoted courage, without an idea that they 
were any thing more than plain acts of duty to 
which he was bound by the vocation that he fol- 
lowed—raised him to a place in her éstimation 
so hopelessly high above her that she became un- 
<r impatient until she had pulled down the 
idol again which she herself had set up. 

on these occasions that she most rigidly 

from him all those little familiar attentions so 
precious to women in their intercourse with men. 
‘This hand”—she thought, with an uisite 
delight in secretly following the idea w he 
was Close to her—‘‘this hand that has rescued 
the drowning from death is shifting my pillows 
so tenderly that I hardly know when they are 


moved. This hand that has seized. men mad 


by main force, is mixing my lemonade and pee 
ing my fruit more delicately and more neatly 
than I could do it for myself. Oh, if I could be 


this !” 
She trever allowed her thoughts, while she was 


in his presence, to lead her beyond that point. |. 
them 


It was only when the night had 
that she ventured to let her mind dwell on the 
self-sacrificing devetion which had so mercifi 
rescued her. Kirke little knew how she though 
of him, .in the of her own chamber, dur- 
ing the quiet hours that elapsed before she snnk 
to sleep. No suspicion crosged his mind of the - 
influence which he was exerting over her—of 
new 80 sensitively open to impression in 
first freshness of its recoyered sense! ‘‘She has 
else to amiuse her, poor thing!” he used 


Tn an hour the letter arrived. Kirke took it 


ly, without looking at it. Having 

at Magdalen was still engaged at her toilet, 
and having explained to the landlady the neces- 
sity of remaining within call, he went down stairs 
immediately and put the letter on the table in 
the front room, 


It was } Out. After a momentary hesitation he turned 


THE EXECUTION OF THE MIN- 
NESOTA INDIANS.” 


Ow page 37 we give an illustration of Tux Exe- 
Curion oF Tuirty-zicat Morperenrs, 


sent at the same moment before the Great Spirit to answer 
for their inhuman barbarities. 


was planking the 
and asked the privi of “driving one nail.” 
wanted to drive it in a where it would be of 


wih 
floor room. ‘‘Ifa rough fellow like me can be- | Lake Shetek, was assigned by Colonel Miller the duty of 
guile the weary hours, till her friends come here, | cutting the rope. Another man offered five dollars for the 
she is heartily welcome to all that I can tell her.” precisely 10 o'clock the condemned were marshaled 
He was out of spirits agid restless now when- procession, handed by Captain 
be himself. Little by little, he fell | out into the of sol- 
into a habit of taking long lonely walks at night, | [% delivered to the Officer of the Day, Captain Bart. 
| when Magdalen thought he was sleeping up | They went ly and , even crow and jos- 
| stairs. Once he went away abruptly in the day- cosh (lar 40 be Gland et like « lot of hungry 
time—on business, as he said. Something had | to Fhe eaters The 
passed between Magdalen and himself the even- them, and they in turn were followed by the clergy, re- 
ing before, which had led her into telling him | porters, ete. 
her age. ‘‘ Twenty, last birthday,” he thought. | they she of the 
in subtraction—as easy a sum as my little neph- ium had broken loose. It hada wonderful effect 
and looked bitterly at the shipping. mustn’t 
forget how a ship is made,” he said. <‘It won't | puting away very coolly during the lnterrals of the bide. 
be long before I am back at the old work again.” | ous “ Hi-yi-yi,“ “ Hi-yi-yi,” and even after the cap wes 
On leaving the Docks he paid a visit to a broth- | over a 
er-sailor, a married man. In the course of con- |. newing been adjusted over the necks of each, by 
versation, he friend ready fer the fatal 
might be Phan his friend’s wife. re was six uncture 
years’ difference between them. ‘(I suppose | 
sai friend. te enough. u rown, annou ae 
woman of thirty-five; that’s your mark, Kirke, | tween heaven and earth. One of the rapes @i* broken, 
as near as I can oe : and the body of Rattling Runner fell to the ground. The 
| : neck bad probably been broken, as but little signs of }ife 
The time passed smoothly and quickiy—the | 
t time, in which she was reco 80 | to clasp the of their te, which im several in- 
ning to distrust already. As. the platform fell there was one, not loud, but pro- 
were earnest witnewmes 
were evidently 
came to the conclusion yesterday,” said | ana’ the wes The ecaf- 
the doctor, emtering. abruptly on his business, | fold fell at a quarter pest ten o'clock, and toenty min 
‘<that our was strong enough. to justify | the bodies had all been examined by Sugeons 
dix ell riskn. and Boutillier, Sheardown, Finch, Clark, and others, and life 
ting with her friends; and/I have atcordingly © 
tain Wr ut into our ou remem- * to the for the wit- 
hor he ly to Mr. Pendril, the were taken gtave prepared for them, among 


comesin. The handwriting on the address will — 


from the landlady reluctantly, and almost rough-* - 
ascertained A 


39 
the letter does her no harm, 
| Bumow it personally in aday or two. I have not 
given the address, by way of preventing any 
visits from being paid here without my permis- 
mt a secret from his own mate..- é& wa sion. All I have done is to un to for- 
| his Ktadling face with « delicious sense of tri- | ward the letter; and I shall probably find it at 
| my house when I get back. ate 
y man with it? There is 
| myself, All you need do is to watch for an op- 
| Ses. Se she is not in the front room, and . 
| to put the | 
know I can trust you to follow my directions ; - 
a | and that is why I ask you to do us this service. 
You look out of spirits this morning. Natural 
| enough. You're used to plenty of fresh air, cap- | 
tain, and you’re beginning to pine in this close 
place.” 
Wh . Magdalen heard the sound of the familiar step ' | 
‘on the floor. ‘‘Ishallsoon beready,”shecalled 
§ te him through the door. - 
He made no reply—he took his hat and went 
| ns Castwara ana Calica On Lae ners 
; | who employed him, at their office in Cornhill. 
| 
2 |* which took place at Mankato, Minnesota, on 26th 
| ult. We are indebted to Mr. Herman, of St. Peter, . 
| for the sketch we have reproduced. The St. Paul 
Press says: 
The gallows stood the street close in front of 
tie military, were in attendance. The 
on each angie, sufficient to execute fn on each side. : 
i Upon leaving the stone building the condemned set 
the and kept it up.on the platform. 
service. The acldier and a nail, 
ae and told him where to drive. The man drove the pail 
: home into a plank of the platform, thanked the soldier, 
said he was satiafied, and left. 
00G-Dy, tli to-morrow, ne saic as 
| left the room. 
‘*Good-by,” she answered, softly, withont | 
| looking at him. 
; Mr. Merrick took the chair which Kirke had E 


relations? We ancthert 
i? no one to take care of her but your- 


is here in sole charge of her— now 
the doubt in his face, and addressed 
ight to that doubt before . 
papsed between them. | 


+ 


le 


we 


_ The pbor weary 
| and the|poor fevered fingers cl 


said the doctor, warmly. “I 

believe you are an honest man: Pardon me, if 

I have spemed to intrude myself on your confi- 
reserve—from th 


respect your i 
ment it js sacred to me. In justice to both of 
wefe not prom mere c ; 

my patient on that bed. She has 
tinued mental trial—some wearing 
suspense, and she has broken down 
under it; It might have helped me if I could 
known what the nature of the trial, was, 

and how long or how short a time elapsed 
fore she gank under it. In that 
‘* When you told me she was 
said Kirke, “‘ did 


4 


“Net word, Sour 1” said 
m girl 


ii 


been am really delighted — 
delighted, if I may use i 
inappropriate word—to 


= 


: 


you mean danger to her reason 


**To both,” replied Mr. Merrick. “ Her whole 
¢ystem has given way; all the ordi 
_ functions of her brain are in a state of 
‘I can give you no plainer explanation 
of the nature of the malady. 
the people of the house is merely the 
The cause is what I have told you. She 
m that bed for weeks to come—passing 
y, without a gleam of conscio 
late of delirium to a state of 
You must not be alarmed if 
lasting far beyond the natural 
| is a better remedy than any I can give, and no- 
thing must disturb it. 
lish is to watch her—to 
auts from time to ti 
Nature will do.” 

‘“*Must she remain here ? 
of our being able to move her toa bettér 


The fever which 


get it to-morrow.” 

Aaron's Build 
uggage to Aaron ings. 

off his boots in the 


Bil 


our art can accom- 


: 


your hands 
ry thing depends on the care 
‘her, under your direction, in 
sh those farewell words he rose and 


doctor than he had been before it. 
ing in the artificial social a 
man had never breathed would 


; 


after her in the 
morning when she woke, at noon when she took 


5 


, and he unconsciously acted an 
he wonjd have acted in a case of 
ith women ont be landlady board. 
e questioned the land short, sen- 
ces; the only,change in him was in the low- 
in the anxious looks 
time to time, at the room 


you understand what the doctor has told 


ative lay between 


mnt be kept quiet. Who lives 


Sir. “Shall go—?” 


> 


rrr 


the bottom of the shop. 
are three elderly accountants posting the vast 


financial transac 
fame, portrait, and “autograph 
| colossal and sur 


« 


* 


- 


t 


Kirke only knew her as 
Shingles when he found her in this house. . Tell 
| | her boldly that he knew who 
he felt (what must fee}) 
Teditary right to help and protect her, as his fa- 
. I am, as I have already told 
continued the captain, sticking fast to 
assertion, ‘‘a distant relative of the Combe-Ra- 
ven family; and if there is no 
to help you through this 
are freely at your disposal. 
No one else was at hand, and the er 
was a serious one. Strangers undertak 
ility might ignorantly jar on 
ch it would, 
of her to revive too soon. 
their 


bet 
the remote past, which she only knew by hear-. 
oy ee he_yentured on the delicate ground 


the 
never hear of his father, 
manding officer of the regim 
Did hear that 
| father through a great ty, 1k: 
of fellows and good r 
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ites her quota to this prodigious enterprise, 
celebrated woman whom I have cured ; 
of indescribable agonies from everv og 


ton be- 


d after a 
called on him 


reumstances under which. - 
agaaien'’spres- 
had skirted, with | 
round the remote boun- 
| boldened by the absence of 
any public scandal in n With Noel Van. 

stone’s. marriage, or wit 

as announced in the 


the cap. 
tain, roaming the eastern circuit, ven 
borough, a fortnight since, to estab- 


| landlady of the hotel, who at once insisted on 
his entering the honse and readin 
er husband. The same p 
London, and was c 
second-floor 


ings, 
he serious fature 
ble certainty that 


Kirke’'s let- 

it Captain 

room at Aaron’s 

of the the indis- 
i Kirke eat in 

's friends, unless he first knew .w 

ecided on disclosing 


y known, up to that moment, 
was no other t 


ont 


han the youn- 


officer in Canada, had fol- 
he revelation of . | 


Angenu 


she was, and that 
that he had a he- 


body else at hand 
difficulty, my services 


ing the - 

st rec. 
aps, be the death 

ear relatives might, 
ture appearance at the bedside, 

same deplorable result... ‘The altern- 

irritating and alarming her 

nh Wragge. In the doctor's t 

second risk was the least seri The 


: ous risk of the two; — 
n was now 


seated at Magdalcn’s 
of the trust confided to him. 


Would she ask the question which it had been 
ptain Wragge’'s pre- 
ly to provoke? 


by..interesting her in 


in Canada? 


heat 


ho she : 


| 
first was addressed to Kirke'’s brother-in-law. norrow came, r. Merrick prom- 
: | oi SEF wo It told him, in few and plain words, what had she should see another old friend on 
A : “« No me—or can succeed in tracing her as nght best. The second letier was. voice a , a8 usual, and w inder the sun. Her portrait is engraved on all 
| No myself.” = of the Aldborough Ho- door was opened a few inches to give the | the wrappers, with the following 
oe, é Mr. Iferrick was silent. He looked at Kirke | tel. Bieedelen's sseume: = she answered faintly for herself: I am | neath is; «Rats. ye took the Pill you migh 
more then exer‘ Strange!” nt away with a feather. 
the di Last, not least, my dear 
use of my finding my way | 
Ki partment in the prodigious 
word United Bingdom ina gig, establishing Agencies 
4. ‘3 eda im ition here surprises * he next day came, and she heard her door. every: where. While founding one of these 
| sala’ os ly Will you consider it che pantiton softly. Brisk footsteps tripped into the Agencies I heard of a certain friend of min 
| | sof a relation—the position of her brother, or her lithe little figure advanced to the bed- lately landed in Engla 
, L pa an her friends can te found?” ‘His no Had nursed his own wife; and she | side. ‘Was it a dream again? No! There he | sea wie. got his address 
| voice , and he laid his hand earnestly on | would be assisted, from time to time. lady. | w wih was a in this house. I 
|| myself,"the said; ‘‘ep2, as God shall judge me, with the dash of humor twinkling itness.. in brief, is of my ex- 
‘hi I will cat be unworthy of it!” cored’ eyes, there he was, more au- | isting comneetion with British me; and so 
is breast again, vening the doctor himself | More persuasive, more respectable than it happens tl the. present mo- 
asped his hand that his patieht wanted for ever; in'a suit of glosey black, with ment, gin Present chair, now as ever, 
once more as ke those words, | | white cravat, and a rampant shirt-frill— the yours traly, Horatio Wragge.” 
B i ‘ival of the nurse, aiid the relief of unblushing, the invincible, the unchangeable In these terms the captain bro ght his per- 
mowing was to be trusted, left Kirke |W sonal statement to a. close. x more 
j imself. : cap- | and more attentively at Magdalen the nearer he 
ntemplated journey to Su com got to the conclusion. Was there some: latent 
‘al ‘in his old confidential way. ‘I am to do all the attaching to last. words which 
| | | hotel to the house im Aaron's talking; ahd I think you will own that a more did not appear on the face of them ? There was. 
His visit to the sick-room had a serious object, 
Ouly on his the hote and that object he had how approached. 
| 
he | 
must Make be. ald t mind what! | 
af to sending him something from his Inc curtain on 
packed and directed in his 
. or ta her life?” card on the deck of the miniature | 
iption : little agency there for the sale of his wonder- | 
the big sailor's “pd fal Pill. No one had rece nized Dim by | 
soon as you can. I am anxious the 
housé? My dear girl, I have 
| _t is trunk na 
up stairs himself, stopping, as he passed the first 
“She was awake, and wandering,” he: 48 sy and ‘them | mt tie Decking to enter 
“a fow minutes since. But we have succeeded | bot the face when vou rea tho wrong | particular for fanily reasons, which 
* in composing her, and she is sleeping now.” side of fifty, and you will agree_with me that’ Magdalen igh explain on her recovery, if she . 
“‘Have no words escay Sir, which the sane thing. However |‘ pleased—he ast Kirke by telling him that 
nds?” _ | thet may. be, here I edible as it may | the friendless woman whom 
i doctor shook his head. appear—® man with an income, at last. The whom he had onl 
9, | _ “* No hope whatever for the present. She has ‘Weeks and weeks may pass yet,” he said, | founders of my fortune are three in number. | as Miss grave, 
| already been disturbed, as I understand, and she j “‘and poise! a Ad spf may still be a sealed “siames are Aloes, Scammony, and Gam- gest daughter of Andrew Vanstone. The dis- 
is seriously the worse for it. Even if she gets | secret to all of-us. We can - wait,”’ In plainer words, I am now living—on a | closure, on Kirke’s side, of his father’s connec- 
f | better, even if she comes to herself again, it So the day ended—the first many days that I made a little money (if you remember) | tion with the 
would still be a dangerous experiment to move | were to come. friendly connection with you. I made a | lowed 
7 her too soon—the least excitement or alarm <tpbehitinanltpmemenamtntie ittle more by the happy srocnan,( Histeineeet in | real name, Cone ragge had expressed his 
ey ‘would be fatal to her. -You must make the best 3 -TER II Pace !) of that female relative of Mrs. Wragge's surprise, but had made no further remark at the é 
rf | of this place as it is. The landlady has my di- CHAPTER II. from whom, as 1 told you, my wife had og pT time. A fortnight later, however, when the pa- 
is | |reetions, and I will send a good nurse to help | ‘Tam warm sunlight of July shining vane | t suis © YOu think I did? | tient's recovery forced the serions difficulty on 
her. There is nothing more tobe domé. So far through a green blind; an open window wi i at one fell | the doctor of meeting the questions which Mag- 
’ as her life can be said to bei hands, | fresh flowers set on the sill; a strange ‘bed in a ts, purchased wi dalen was sure to ask, the captain's ty 
i mine. | strange room; @ giant ‘figure of the female sex | drugs and my pill-boxes on credit. The result | had come, as usnal, to the rescue. ; 
: : taken | (like a dream of Mrs. W; ) toweritigz aloft on | is now before you. Here I am, a Grand Finan- ** You can’t tell her the truth,’he said, “ with- 
a5 | house.” one side of the bed, and trying to clap its hands | cial Fact. Here I am, with my. ai smd i out awakening painful recollections of ber stay 
quitted | another woman (. stranger ) stopping the hands | ly paid for: with a balance at my 8; with | at Aldborough, into which I am not at liberty to 
| before they make'atty noise; mild ex: dove enter. -Don't acknowledge, just vet thet 
+ Left by himself, Kirke walked to the door of postulating voice (like aidream of Mes. Wragge all on a Pill. 
communication, and knocking at it softly, told | again) silence in these w Magdalen ihe captain's face assume 
ne: the poly he wished to speak with her. “She knows me; ma'am, she:knows me; if I | an expression of mock gravity: he looked as if 
# He was far more composed, far more like his ach teeta death of me!” there was a serious side to the question, and a: 
ie own resolute self, after his interview with the | —such were the first sights, such were the first | if he meant to pat it next. + | 
he ie A man liv- | sounds to ‘which, after six weeks of oblivion, ‘It’s no matter to the public, my 
which thi: | Magdalen stddenly and strangely awoke. dear,” he said. “ can't get rid of me and 
me 3 felt painful- After a little the sights grew dim again, and my Pill—they must take us. There is not 
. ly the worldly side of the situation—its novelty | the sounds sank into silence. rw the merci- | single form ot appeal in the whole ranges of hu 
me UF and strangeness, the serious present difficulty in | ful, took her once more, and hushed her back to Man advertisement which I am not 
Zu | which it placed him, the numberless misinter- | repose. ; the unfortunate public at this mom; : 
b pretations in the future to which it might lead. Another day and the sights were clearer, the | the last new iovkcaiees Tam, inside 
> § € at her bedside;.she could-answer the que bedside in discharge | 
iz w of an elderly man, who knew far more abc 
ii ee where sium than she knew. about herself, and who tc 
| “Do he doctor ; she cot 
ee you up in bed, supported by pillows, wondering 
| Yes, Sir.” had to her, and | Vos? as gave 
an “The house [inn could feel a growing curiosity. about HNN QM | the Mine of English History. When the Princes tunity she asked it: Who was that 
i | me tendant. collec © little possessions le ‘You ought by rights to know him as well as 
the Rane age behind them. Among the touching trifles dear Ido," eid the captain “‘ He is the son of one 
since Lady-Da: to the pose be found a tiny Box. It con- | of your fathet’s old friends, when your. 
| to let.” ey + meek voice, behind him, articulating 1 tained the. of the Period. Is it necessary father was quartered with his regiment in es 
| | “I wil take them both, and the two rooms | the air, said, “ It’s vow A mel” The ' toway how inferior that Pill was to its Modern | ada. Your cheeks mustn't flush up. _If they do, 
| down hi re as well, Do you know of any active, | followed by the bodily app Successor, which prince and peasant alike may | I shall go away.” . : | | 
| | must-we (thy man who can run on errands for Mrs. Wragge, with her cap all awry, ai | now obtain’ Et cetera, et cetera. The place _ 
| ~ her shoes in the next room. ‘Qh, look in which my Pill is made is an advertisement in 
itself, I have. got one of the largest shops in 
London. counter to the 
public through the lucid medium o plate-glass 
| | are four-and-twenty in In ygoment more she advanced to her next 
| at the door. | know, it’s | four-and-twenty young men, in white cravate 
| , \He went down when the messenger came, and | my head, ; itisn’t me, _ I must.get vent some- 6, com- 
| . ag to purchase pen, ink, and paper. | howsor my head: will burst !". No coherent sen- | 
| : he tian's next errand dispatched him to make tence, in -answe © 40 any sort of ghestion put to om the Pill in | 
person who could provide for | her, could bee Mrs. door are my 
the sound of passing wheels in the a She rose ‘from one climax of verbal expanded to _ Nes 
| ‘by Taying down tan before the house another — and her visit, eed, in flowing | Yes; she ‘had heard some- 
- @ usnal way, This object accomplished, the | under | groping inscrutably for the sec. 2 "y the motto of the est; :.‘ Down | thing about ber father and en offiecr who had 
mpenenger reetived two letters to post. The | ond shoe. 
| 2 


drop herself about 


‘once more at the door. 
_. markably good girl,” he said, ‘‘and you deserve 


- Wragge had left her with something new to think 
of. Hour after hour her mind dwelt wondering- 


heard his voice again through the half-opened 


tively forbade the additional excitement 


' the right doctor azd get the right nurse when I 


“never having seen 


Mr. Kirke, 


- jses not to lose her shoe nexttime. J don’t be- 


mercenary. 
‘stand the age I live in.” He stopped on his 


two, outside 


‘to the nurse before he closed the. door. 
u 

Bdential whisper, “the name is 

‘teen - 


_ She tried when he was gone to win the nurse by 
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oung man. But she could not look back so 
ang. 

Even Captain Wragge’s penetration, was 
zled by that question. He gave the true pods 
at hazard. he said, “ not. 
_ Her next inquiry showed what she had been 
thinking of. If Mr. Kirke was not poor, why 
did he come to live in that house ? 
 _‘**She has caught me!” thought the captain. 
a Phere is only one way out of it; I must ad- 
fovered you here by chancé,” he proceeded aloud, 
*“very ill, and not nicely attended to. Some- 
body was wanted to take care of you while you 
were not able to take care of yourself. Why not 
Mr. Kirke? He was the son of your father’s 
old friend, which is the next thing to being 
old friend. Who had a better claim to send for 


was not here to cure with my w 

Pill? Gently? gently! you musta’t hold 
of my eaperfine black coat sleeve in that uncer- 
émonious manner.” | 

He put her hand back on the bed; bht she 
was not to be checked in that way. She per- 
sisted in asking another question. How came 
Mr. Kirke to know her? She had never seen 
him; she had never heard of him in her life. 

** Very likely,” said the . ‘But your 
him is no reason why he should 
not have seen you.” 

**'When did he see me ?” : 

Captain Wragge corked up his doses of truth 
on the spot without a ‘moment’s hesitation. 

**Some time ago, my dear. I can’t exactly 
say when.” 

enw hil way to te 

aptain Wragge su saw his way to th 
administration of another dose. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said. ‘‘Only once.” - 
She feflected a little. The next question in- 
volved the simultaneous expression of two ideas 
—and the next question cost her an effort. 

‘* He only saw me onee,” she said; ‘‘and he 
only saw me sdme time ago. How came he to 
remember me when he found me here?” 

, ** Aha!” said the captain. ‘‘ Now you have 
hit the right nail on the head at last. You can’t 
possibly be more surprised at his remembering 
wo than I am. A word of advice, my dear. 
en you are well enough-to get up and see 
try how that sharp question of yours 
sounds in Ais ears—and insist on his 
it himself.” Slipping out of the seen that 
characteristically adroit manner, Captain Wragge 
got briskly on his legs again and took up his hat. 

Wait!” she pleaded. ‘*I want to ask you-” | 

**Not another word,” said the captain. ‘I 
have given you quite enough to think of for one 
day. My time is up, and my gig is waiting for 
me, I am off to scour the country as usual. I 
am off to cultivate the field of ic indigestion 
with the triple plowshare of aloes, scammony, 
and gamboge.” He stoppéd, and turned round 
at the door. ‘* By-the-by, a message from my 
unfortunate wife. If you will allow her to come 
and see you again, Mrs. Wragge 


lieve her. What doyou say? come ?” 
. Yes; whenever she likes,” d Magdalen. 
**If I ever get well again may poor Mrs. Wragge 

“* Certainly, my dear. you have no objec- 
tion I will Srovide hér beforchand with a few 
thousand impressions in red, blue, and yellow 
of her own portrait (‘You might have blown 
this patient away with a feather before she took | 
the Pill. Look at her now!’). She is sure to 
y wherever she 
goes, and the most ing results, in an ad- 
vertising point of view, must inevitably follow. 
Don't think me I merely under- | 


way out, for the second time, and turned round 
*“You have been ‘a re- 


to be rewarded for it. gig a last piece 

of information before I go. ve you heard 
any body inquiring after you, for the last day or 
your door? Ah, I see you have. 
rear, mydear. That’s Mr. Kirke.” 
away from the bedside as briskly as 

agdalen heard him advertising eg 1 

‘ 


are ever asked about it,” he said, in a con- 
Wragge; and 
the Pill is to be had in neat boxes, price thir- 
«halfpenny,. government stamp in- 
Take afew copies of the portrait of a 
female patient whom you might have blown 
away with a feather before she took the Pill, 
and whom you are simply requested to contem~- 
plate now. Many thanks. Good-morning.” 


Thé door closed and Magdalen was alone 
again. She felt no sense of solitude, Captain 


A word in: 
He trip 
ever. 


ly on Mr. Kirke until the evening came and she 


“T am very grateful,” she said to him, before 
the murse could answer his inquiries—‘‘ very, 
‘very. for all your kindness to me.” 

i to get well,” he replied, kindly. ‘ You 
will more than reward me if you try to get 
t to leave her bed and be moved to the 
in the front, room. abe 


: con- 
‘sented-to move her on the next day, ver 008 


a remonstrance— Mr. Merrick wasimpenetrable. 


suasion—the nurse was impenetrable too. 


and car-ied her in to the sofa and made her a 
little bed on it. On the table near at hand were 
some fowers and a number of an illustrated 
She immedi asked who ,had 
putt there. The nurse (failing to notice a 
westning look from the doctor) said Mr. Kirke 
laud thought that she might like the flowers, and 
| chat the ‘pictures in the paper might amuse hef. 
After that reply her anxiety to. see Mr. Kirke be- 
came too ungovernable to be trifled with, The 
looked y at the opening door, 
in her mind whether she now sqw that tall figure 


her 

She resigned the attempt and only looked. at 

He stopped at the foot of the sofa and sala fem 

cheering words. She beckoned to him 1 come 

nearer, and offered him her wasted hand. He 
took it in his and sat down by her. 


consciously now-—as i 
it on the day when he fo 
closed after a vain effort to s 


have been to me!” 
‘* And how little I have deserved 


‘Hush! hush!” hesaid. “You don’t know 
what a happiness it was to me to help;you.” 
The sgund 


between a woman and a 
man, ‘* Where did you see me,” she said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ before you found me here?” 

_ Kirke hesitated. Mr. Merrick came to his as- 


sistance. | 

Mr. Kirke,” interposed the doctor; ‘‘ and I for- 
bid Mr, Kirke to say a word about it to you, 


only recollections I sanction are ions five 
minutes old.” 

She looked at the doctor and smiled. ‘‘I 
ed back again to Kirke. ‘Is it true Yhat you 
had geen me once you came to this 
house ?’ 

** Quite true!” He made the 


“How came you to remember me, after only 
His hand unconsciously closed on hers, and _ 
pressed it for the first time: He attempted 
answer, and hesitated at the first word. “I have 
a >” he said at last, and suddenly 
from: her, with ‘a confasion ‘so 


to the nurse... “I'll return in half an hour,” he 


way.” 
the doctor returned the nurse reported 


On the next day they wrapped her in shawls 


face for the first time.. 


You are beginning a new life to-day; and the [ 


to 


privileges, and wound her way uns 
the most intimate knowledge of his nature. ~ 
questions were endless. Every 

he could tell her of himself and his life shé drew 
from him, delicatgly and insensibly ; he, the least | 
self-conscious of mankind, became an egotist in 


Her 


talked yet to any living creature on shore. 
found him out in private sea-fari i 


own heroism 


into 


thing that 


hands. She found out his pride 


on it without 


those 
tha of 
in which bo athe 
from his lips. His noble unconsciousness of his 


with which 


= 


it 


out. After a momen 
his face eastward and 


He made no reply—he took his hat and went 


| Ow page 87 we give an illustration of Tax Exe- 


i 


4 


of him, 
ing the 


in 
quiet hours that elapged before she sunk 


i 
if 
Fics 


of the 
froma 
away very the intervals of 
ous ‘ yi,” 
drawn over 


> 


ag 


| 
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; | lawyer? I saw Mr. Pendril two days ago, and 
was referred by him—not over-willingly, as 
thought—to a lady; named Miss Garth. I heard 
| enough from her to satisfy me that we have ex- 
! ercised & wise caution in acting as we have 
| | of the fine qualities. | the World. is her Gilder 7 
| of the vessel, great things the vessel had | sister to her in - 
done in emergencies, as he had never in his life | stammens@ua then, if the letter does her 
| personally in or two. I 
a |. jven' the address, by way of 
unutterable whit mam visits from being paid here without m 
and that open sun-burnt a sectet from his ov mate. né watened sion. AL I have done is to 
But she was too weak and too agitated:to follow | his the letter; and I shall probably 
im addin: fue he: fire ; she wa house when T get back. Can 
| C ro mderation: of ime home until I send my Man with it 
} and p hearty a stroke-on the lot the Jeast hope of my being able to 
myself, All you need do is to watch 
| of his talk, as if his hand had descended on the 
: solid bulwark of his ship. * His confusion at the | to put letter where she can see it | 
¢ They were both silent. His face told her of the} discdvery of hig own. forgetfulmess secretly de- 
sorrow and the sympathy which his silence would | lighted her: she could have cried with pleasure . Se tee 
fain have concealed. She still held his hand— | when he penitently wondered what he could pos- the land. : 
ntly as she had held of. 
d her. Her eyes At other times she drew him from dwelling trust you to follow my directions; | | 
to him, and the | on the pleasures of his life, and led him into is why I ask you to do-us this ecrvice. 
| ars r slowly over her wan white cheeks. | talking of its sate ad cies of that jealous out of spirits this morning. Natural | 
The doctor signed to Kirke to wait and give | mistress the sea, which had absorbed so-much of | enough. . You're used to plenty of fresh air, cap- | 
her time. She recovered a little and looked at | his existence, —— ie ee him so strangely | jvou're beginning to pine in this close 
him : innocent and ignorgnt of world on shore. } place.” 
murmured. Twice he had been Times innu- a question, doctor? Is she pin- » 
) int” merable he and all with had been threatened | ing in this close place, too? When her sister 
* with death, and had escaped their doom by the | comes, will her sister take her eta ee 
narrowness of a hair’s-breadth. He was always ** Decidedly—if my advice is followed. She 
° F unwilling, at the outset, to speak of this dark | will be well enough to be moved im @ week or , 
4 er, and to give her courage. § y looking | and dreadful side of his life; it was only by | less. Good-day.—You are certainly out. of 
:. at him with an eager interest, with a gratitude | adroitly tempting him, by laying liftle snares for | spirits, and your hagd feels feverish. Pining = 
| i which artlessly ignored all the conventional re- | him in his talk, that she lured him into telling | for the blue water, oa for the blue 
; her of the terrors of the great deep. She sat list- | water!” With that ess. opinion the 
7 ening to him with a breathless interest, looking } doctor cheerfully went out) ¢ 
on letter Kirke took it 
m reluctantly, almost rough- : 
iy, withost looking. at it Having Gecertained 
that Magdalen was still engaged at her toilet, 
—_ . and having explained to the landlady the neces- ey 
he described his own acts of d endurance | sity of remaining within call, he went down stairs | 
" and devoted courage, without.an idea that they | immediately and put the Jetter on the table in = 
: were any thing more than plain acts of duty to | the front room. ee” | ia 
whieh he was bound by the vocation that he fol- . 
bet estimation j‘on the floor. shall soon be ready,” she 
so hopelessly high above her that she became un- | to bi : 
| idol again which she herself had.set up. It was hesitation. 
om thems. thet most rigidly exacted 
| | from him all those little familiar attentions so | who employed him, at their office in Cornhill. 
| sudden change of color, which she instantly de- ‘Precious to women 
| tected. Her brightening looked him | **This hand”—she t, wae 
| more earnestly than ever, as put next | delight in secretly following i 
| the drowning from death is shifting my pillows | NESOTA INDIANS.” | ; 
: 3 | | 80. tenderly that. hardly know when they are | 
| | mad | hia 
ing my fruit more delicately and more ut 
than I could-do it for myself” Ob; Post 
strangely unlike his customary selfi-possession of | a man, how I should like to be such a 
97? 
Every in her body felt: that momentary | in his presence, to. lead her beyond tie 
: pressure of his hand with the exquisite suscepti- | It was only when the night had sep: eee oe, ee ude. ; 
bility whieh actommpanies the first faltering ad- | that she ventured to le tod the coped the tad bata 
. vance on the way to health. She looked at his | self-sacrificing devgtion ceremony was brief, and the number wer +i i 
changing color, she listened to his rescued te moment before Geet Splat to 
words, With every sensitive peteeption of her sex uman 
and age quiekened to seize intuitively on the | 
truth. In the moment when he looked away | to sicep. No suspicion crossed his mind of the While the soldiers were at work gallows a | 
and turned her head aside on the pillow, ‘‘ Can | the new spirit which he was breathing into that | fis'rm, and sates the, pixies Oberoi Soult be of f 
‘ it be?” she thought, with a flutter of delicious | new life, so sensitively open.to impression in the | service. The soldier handed his hammer snd s nail, ae 
} fear at her heart, with a glow of delicious con- | first freshness of its recovered sense! ‘‘She has | and told him where to | MH Te 4 
| fusion burning on her cheeks. ‘‘Can it be?”. | nobody elee to amuse her, poor thing!” he used home isto » of te if 
The doctor made another sign to Kirke. He | to think, sadly, sitting alone in his small second- Wittiam J. Duly, who hed helf his Seesily mannered ot 2 
: understoed it, and rosé immediately, The mo- | floor room. ‘If a rough fellow like me can be- | Lake Shetek, was assigned by Ceo the duty of te 
mentary discomposure in his face and manner | guile the weary hours, till her friends come here, | S##img the rope. Another man five duliges for the =|: 
had both disappeared, He was satisfied in his | she is heartily welcome to all that I can tell her.” Mer ieaty 10. deik Oe = 
| own mind that he had successfully kept his se- He was out of spirits afd restless now when- in.9, pronention, ned handed he iseewry marched i 
cret, and in the rélief of feeling that conviction himself. he fell | out into the directly 
he had become himself again. into habit of taking long lonely walks at night, | te the scaffold, whieh 
‘*Good-by, till to-morrow,” he said, as he | when Magdalen thought he was sleeping. up They went eagerly and yo de ding and joe a 
left the room. stairs, Once he went away abruptly in the day—} tling each to be, ahead, 
| “‘Good-by,” she answered, softly, without | time—on business, as he said. had 
looking af him. passed between Magdalen and himself the even- |Finem, and they in turn wére followed by the clergy, re- i. a 
Mr. Merrick took the chair which Kirke had | ing before, which had led her. into telling him | porter, ete. ’ : 
resigned and laid his hand on her pulse. ‘‘Just | her. age, ‘‘ Twenty, last birthday,” he thought. | _ they commenced the ascent of the the death- 
sig cas | remarked the dogtor; “too quick | ‘‘Take twenty from forty-one! An easy sum 
by half.” in subtraction—as easy a sum as my little neph- 
, She. petulantly snatehed away her wrist. | ew could wish for.’" He walked to the Docks, 
‘* Don’t !” she said, shrinking from him. *‘‘ Pray | and looked bitterly at the shipping. ‘‘I mustn’t Ms 
| don’t touch me!” forget how a ship is made,” he said. ‘‘It won’t 
Mr. Merrick —E a be long before I am back at the old work again.” . 
On leaving the Docks he paid a visit to a broth- | “4 
whispered, “‘and carry her back to bed. Don’t | er-sailor, a married man. In the course of con- promptly sdjoated on of “| 
let her talk. Show her the pictures in the news- | versation, he. asked*how much older his friend | Libby, : ready for the a 8 
might be Than his friend’s wife: There was six 7 
at the newspaper n wan “Yes,” | Taree slow, measured, and beats on the drum 
had not been at all restless, and she had never | ing out for @ wife, at-last? Try a seasoned tetemeean, Wideuk beaten. wens io — 
spoken a.word. ~ woman of thirty-five; that’s your mark, Kirke, 
as near as I can calculate.” | hig 
The passed ; the time grew longer 
: spend in the front roem: She was soon. able to sont’ time, in which she was 80: | 
| dispense with the bed on the sofa -could be time, Which. he was begin- |. 
dressed, and could sit up, supported: by pillows, |. ning to distrust already. | ite 
in an’ arm-chair. Her hours of ¢maiicipation larly one morning Mr. Merrick surprised 
from the bedroom se the great daily | Kirke  & visit,in. bis little room on the second ) 
event of her life. y were the hours she floor, 
passed in Kirke’s society. “I came. to the conclusion yesterday,” said | py . 
ing an ay aiter. sav er reason. us, a6 last, In ras a pronot eed ext net. 
the man whose heart's dearest-and deepest se- |: ting ith her ds; and/I have stcordingly | ~The ty 
cret had surprised Littl’ by little they | followed the-clew. which that queer fellow, Cap- | wagons, and stented by Colonel 
per grew as easy and amiliar with each other as old tain Wragge, put into our hands. ‘You remem- were taken to the grave prepared for them, among the wil- vs 
friends ; little by little she presumed on all her | ber he advised us to apply to Mr. Pendril, the lows on the sand-bar, nearly im front of the town. 
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‘HE WAR IN THE BORDER z Soale of Miles : 


w iIlustrate on pages 40 and 41 Tux War rm 


"On the left hand, lwe see some of our Union 


- troops passing through a Border State town. Not 
- ga store is open; no vehicles are encountered by them 


in their mareh; there is no hurry and bustle of 
business; all seems to bear evidence of the rebels 
having hastily left and taken with them every 
sign of life. One might fancy that not a soul had 
remained, until some of the concealed inmates, see- 
ing that our errand is not plunder, or murder, or 
cruelty, emerge from cellars and other hiding- 
places, and gather courage to beg, in heart-rending 
tones of despair, for something, be it ever so jittle, 
to appease their gnawing hunger. Our gallant 
soldiers, though not provided with more than suf- 
ficient for themselves, can not witness such suffer- 
ing, nor listen to that plaintive appeal without re- 
sponding to it. Each gives all he can spare, and 
blessings are invoked upon their kind hearts. Oh! 
it is pitiful to see the little children clutch at the 
hard crust and devour it as eagerly as if it were 
the daintiest morsel, and delicate women, hitherto 
accustomed to every luxury, now bereft of every 
thing! but a few rags scarce enough to cover them. 
But the soldiers’ power to alleviate their distress is 
very limited, and the best they can do goes a very 
little way. 
full af what they have just seen, and the cries of 
misery ringing in their ears. 

On the right hand are the ruins of one of the 
hous¢s of a town that has been recently bombard- 
ed. (Others are also visible which have escaped 
complete destruction, but still bear mournful evi- 
denc¢ of what they have undergone. Scarcely a 
windpw is left in any of the dwellings; and the 
ehur¢h-spire is pierced with many ahole. It looks 


‘ almost like the ghost of a town—a mere spectre of 


what) it once was» In the fore-ground we see a 
mother and her twa children mourning. over.a body 
they have just found, which she recognizes as that 
of her husband. She came forth from the place 
of concealment. where he so carefully put her and 
the little ones, wliile he thought he would go and 
try th save a few\of the things most necessary to 
theirjcomfort, andithe first object which meets her 
gaze when she ventures out, after the noise of fir- 
, ins has ceased, is that lifeless form, There he lies 
© among the smouldering ruins, for the first time 
deaf to the sound of his wife's loved voice. The 
children call upon his name in vain; no answer 
comes from those dead lips, and, frightened at the 
silence, they shrink timidly together, awe-struck, 
unable to comprehend why their father lies so quiet 
and motionless. They look to their mother for 
comfort, and a heart-broken wail of anguish is the 
only sound which greets their ears. Fragments 


of shell are lying all around them, and there is } 


scarcely any thing left which they can recognize, 
and which could tell them that this was once their 
happy home. 
In the corner above this a guerrilla raid is rep- 
resented—the dread and horror of all the peaceful 
inhabitants of the country —who lay waste all 
within their reach, and bear away every, thing of 
value on which they can lay their hands ; who 
commit murder indiscriminately in order to obtain 
their! object; and to whom an act of cruelty and 
outrage is a good joke. 
suffer, to perform deeds of unparalleled atrocity 


and wickedness, is their daily work. 


On the opposite cérner_a party of rebel cavalry 
is seen approaching, and men, women, children, 
and negroes are all flying from their home to the 
frienfily woods for protection. The men would 
willipgly stay and defend their hames to the very 
last ; but cui bono? Do we not hear daily of cases 


in which Union men have been seized, tied with {. 


ropes, and at the point of ‘the bayonet. obliged to 


«join the rebel army? 


In the lower corners the work of destruction still 
goeson. The left shows us a town being shelled. 
Once lively and prosperous, it will soon be nothing 
but aheap of smoking ashes. The handsome houses 
which once rose so proudly in air will soon be 
leveled to the ground. Hardly a trace of their 
former grandeur will be found in the blackened, 
unsightly ruios. 

On the other side a bridge is burning; with each 
plank whieh falls helplessly into the water go the 
chances of communication from side to side. It is 
the same with railroads; one after another is de- 
stroyed, and in a country so vast as this, without 
such|means of facilitating intercourse between one 
distant part and another, the work of progress and 
civilization ceases, edueation i is neglected, and all 
advancement stops. 

At the top is one of dia windows of a prison. 
Two men are peering through’the bars to pass the 
time|away, they can just see the top of the sentry’s 
bayenet as he slowly marches to and fro. The 
cause of their confinement they are told is treason, 
but their own consciences accuse them of nothing 
worse than haying avowed their Union sentiments 
too boldly. 

At the bottom i is a planter’s late residence ; now 
there is no sign of life there save a few birds flitting 


_ about, an occasional bat, and some rats who may. 


haveltheir own way there undisturbed. Some hu- 
man bones lying about would seem to tell of some 
tragedy having been enacted there, but no living 
voice remains to rélate how it is that the place looks 
so desolate, and why the grass is allowed to grow in 
the path, ad the garden untended and full of weeds. 
- Here it is, #2 the Border States, that the real 
sufferers of the war are to be feuand. We, in our 
acute distress 3 t entails w n the ‘people of 
Ged grant that this terrible rebellion, with all 
its fearful consequences, may speedily be crushed ; 
that our belove¢ country may once more be restored 
to pence and pri sperity ; that the awful work of de- 
“struction and of wasting lives may cease; and that 


They. march on with their.memory | 


To cause the innocent to . 


«the wail of newiy-made widows and orphans may 
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MAP OF THE BATTLE OF MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 
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he has ruled. 


GENERAL JOHN M‘NEIL. 


WE publish on page 45 a t of the famous 
GENERAL M‘Netx, whose alleged execution of ten 
rebels for the murder of a Union citizen of Missouri 
has attracted so much attention. 

General John M‘Neil was born in the British 
Provinces, of American parerits. Emigrating at an 
early age to Boston, he learned the trade of a hat- 
ter, commenced business in New York, failed, and 
removed, twenty-five years ago, to St. Louis. There 


tune, part of which he has lost through Southern 
repudiation. When the rebellion broke out the 
rebels Price and Jackson counted upon M‘Neil’s 

support, as he was known to be a strong Democrat, 

and closely allied with Southern men. But the 
moment the gallant Lyon raised the flag of the 
Union at St. Louis, M‘Neil was one of the first to 
hasten to its side, and from that hour he has never 
flinched. 

On the 8th of May, 1861, he was sworn into the 
service of the Government, and fought Harris at 
Fulton, routing him. 

Major-General Frémont soon ‘arrived, and one of 
his first acts was to put M‘Neil in command of the 
city. He falfilled his arduous duties with com- 
plete success; and when the Provost Marshal, Gen- 
eral M‘Kinstry, was sent to the field M‘Neil was 
appointed jis successor. Here again he gave en- 
tire evidence of his faithfulness and administrative 
abilities. On the 3d of August he was commis- 
sioned Colonel of the Nineteenth Missouri Volun- 


) teers—“ Lyon Regiment’’—-to which he had been 


designated by General Lyon, and fesigned it in 
December to accept a colonelcy in the State troops, 
with the command of a district on the Kansas line, 
where he spent the winter organizing forces and 
protecting the Union citizens, He returned to St. 
Louis in the spring of 1862, and took charge of a 


‘| cavalry regiment, with command of the District of 


Northeast Missouri. ‘This was a very responsible 
post, as the locality was infested with rebellion, 


with no other motive than to deceive the Govern- 


by secret means, incite new allies, procure supplies 
and equipments, and fartively labor to overthrow 
the Government they had thus doubly betrayed. 
In July there was a general uprising of the rebels 
in the northeast -under Porter, Poindexter, and 
Cobb. No Union man’s life was safe, and murder, 
and robbery were of daily occurrence. On 
the 14th of July M‘Neil moved to overtake Porter, 
and every where punished those who he knew had 
rendered this daring leader active aid, arrested the 
violators of parole, raany of whom were captured 
in arms, with the certificates of the Government 
upon their persons, and ferreted out treason with 
no, cessation. 
ter’s forces till the 6th of August, and then at Kirks- 
ville, in Adair County, with only 1034 men against 
8000 under Porter, fell upon him with daring im- 
petuosity, and, after a sevetely-fought battle, ut- 
terly routed the rebels. He came out of this fight 
with several, bullet-holes through his clothing and 
a severe gun-shot wound upon his head. As‘ an 
évidence of the masterly manner in which he dis- 
posed his forces, it should be mentioned that he 
lost,only jive killed and therty-two wounded, while 


| that of the enemy, as stated in the official report, 


treason, 
Governor Gamble instantly. appreciated his bril- 


dier-General’s commission as a reward. 

rom thente weak hee. been 
“styled the Gibraltar of treason,’’ Munroe County, 
driving all before him. He openly proclaimed 
that where a Union man could-not live in peace, a 


1 secessionist should not. He sealed his avowal with 


fire and sword, and on the 14th attacked 
and broke up the last camp of rebellion in that 
region. He made his head-quarters at Palmyra, 
where he held many prisoners ; a score or more of 
these being the most desperately bad men. among 
the violators of oaths and compacts. An old man 
named Andrew Allsman, a true and faithful ad- 
herent to the Stars and Stripes, had just been cap- 
tured by Porter, and his friends made urgent ap- 


him. The General selected ten of the worst crimin- 
_als he had in arrest, and immediately notified Por- 


who had voluntarily forfeited their lives should be 

executed as a penalty. The notification was ex- 
tensively circulated; but the days rolled by and 
the old man came not to greet his distracted family. 
The military edict was executed, and ten traitors: 
paid the forfeit for the life of one good citizen, who 
was doubtless murdered. 

A friend of the General writes: “These meas- 
ures were severe, but not from the character of 
General M‘Neil: he will receive the applause ofall 
earnest. patriots for treating treason as it deserves. 
The fruit of his policy is pointedly exhibited where 

Before bis-advent murders and all 
lesser crimes were frequent, for no fault of the suf- 
ferers except that they were true to their country 
land to God. . Now no more stable, and 
: Union-abiding people are to be found. than those 
who live in > ie orcas Missouri. . Jefferson Davis 
‘is thirsting for the blood of the brave ‘General, and 


his coadjutors in the North are maligning General 


M'‘Neil, fabricating statements of his brutality, and 
even. asserting the two-fold falsehood that the wife 
of Allsman petitioned that the rebels might not be 
executed, and that the old man has since returned. 

But he will bear such calumnies, and live to reap — 


grateful tributes.” 


[Janvary 17, 1863... 


he established himself in business and made a for-. 


and very many of the old soldiers of Price had re- _ 
turned, been paroled, and were home apparently | 


ment, violate their oaths, disseminate treason, and, . 


He pursued the main body of Por- _ 


been paroled from previous capture, on their sol- - 


liant and faithful services, and gave him a Briga- 


‘peal to General M‘Neil to use his power.to reseue — 


ter and his confederates who had abducted Alls- . 
man, that if the old man was not returned to Kis. - 
family by the noon of October 18, the ten men . 
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During this 
period of his military life he participated in the 


battle of Dry W 


rank 


‘ 
spe f 


of / 


which had for months 


been the terror of Southern Kanéas. 
862, 
ier-General, and 


” emigrated to Ohio, set- 
professional life until:the furor of 
im, among 
| 4 


a 


| 


historic field of 
suffering. 


He was born in the State of Maine; and followéa 


Lane; and commanded a force which penetrated 
far into the Indian country, engaged thé force of - 


Volunteers, at its first organization, 
the celebrated marauder Matthews, killed the lead- 


tain in the merchant service. Having «a 
| education, and being well-grounded in the element- 


ary studies of the medical profession, he abandoned 


the’sea for many years, holding the 
‘his “ the billows, 
pi 


In April 
s Brigad 


er and dispersed the band 
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which we reproduce on this and the 


. It was a mag- 
resent, 
ladies, 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES G. BLUNT, OF KANSAS. 
| 


GENERAL BANKS AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


tel at Mie has cent. us 


. The large picture represents Tux 
Baton Roves, w 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES G, 
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BLUNT, OF KANSAS. | 
Tur recent brilliant victories of this officer in 


the far West are filling for him a large measure of 
attention and estimation at this t 
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preceding page 
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dered to the command of the Department. of Kan- 
gas, which then comprised Kansas, the Indian Coun- 
try, Colorado, Nebraska, and Dacotah. He had 
been preceded in this command, and portions of it, 
by Generals Sturgis, Denver, aud Major-General 
Hunter. They had all of them, to a greater or less 
degree, failed. Entering at once upon the discharge 
of his duties with his characteristic energy and 
resolution, he soon brought order out of chaes, and 
succeeded almost immediately in placing the troops 
of his Department upon the most admirable foot- 
. He reorganized and started the great South- 
prn Expedition, which had been atrociously stran- 
pled by his predecessors ; and in less than a month 
théy were in the Indian Country, two hundred 


_ nd fifty miles south of Fort Leavenworth, the 


‘ 

‘ 

starting-point of the Expedition. So admirably 
was the campaign planned, and so quietly did ex- 
ecution follow upon conception, that, but for an in- 
¢ident which no human sagacity could have fore- 
geen, the Southern forts in that region would have 
been in his possession last August, long before re- 


{nforcements could have reached them. 


The commanding officer of the force in the field 
was forcibly arrested by bis subordinate officers, 
@nd general confusion, preferring of charges, and 
arrests of officers was the result. The enemy, in im- 
mense and overwhelming force, was before this little 
‘army, and it was disorganized and demoralized. In 
this condition i¢ fell back to Fort Scott. General 
Blant, with his enstomary promptness, proceeded 
there himaélf, accompanied by his staff, beard every 
thing, listened toevery thing, said nothing. After 
hearing ali that was to be said on all sides, he dis- 
solved the court-martial previously erdered, re- 
lieved each officer from arrest, ang the 
chief command in person, 


Up to this time be had won the approval of all 


to his adininistration of the affairs.of the Depart- 


t, but his capacity in the field was doubted. 


It was said he was a man of condact and affairs, 
but not of ection; his forte was the cabinet, not 
the field. 

This idea was soon dispelled when his trumpets 
sounded Aorse!” His first push was after 
Coffee, Jackman, and Tracy, who had gone North: 
toward the Missouri River, with about 5000 men, 
to co-operate with Quantrall, against Lexington 
and Kansas City. Blunt had about 2000 men, and 


~ pfter a forced march of two nights and a day he 


pame in sight of them, when they broke and fled 
without waiting his impetuous charge, They 
wheeled toward Arkansas, and he followed them 
almost to the line, when his jaded horses compelled 
him to forego further pursuit. His promptitude 
and efficiency thus saved Lexington and Kansas 
City from saek and conflagration. 


| After resting his exhausted stock he started his 


first brigade—General Salomon, of Wisconsin, com- 
manding—forward to Sarcoxie, to co-operate with 
General Brown against a large rebel force fortified 
at Newtonia. General Salomon's advance attacked 
the place, but was driven back with egmsiderable 
loss, General Blunt, hearing of this, pushed for- 


ward in person, examined the ground, made 


dispositions, attacked the enemy with character- 
istie impetuosity, and in thirty minutes had his 
broken columns scampering across the prairie, with 
our flying squadrons in eager and fearful pursuit. 
The flying enemy: was chased to Elk-Horn Tavern, 


From this point Generals Schofield, Totten, and 
Brown, who had accompanied General Blunt fron 
ewtonia, returned to Springfield, Missouri, while 
Blunt remained to try to draw the enemy 

his cover of the fastnesses of the Boston 


ntains. 
| After a few days’ rest he heard of a force of the 
enemy of about 4000 mear Mavsville; and taking 
of the Second and Sixth Kansas Cavalry, 
and Robb’s Indiana Battery, he engaged and de- 


feated the enemy, capturing the veritable old bat- 


' ~ (tery which Bragg made classical at Monterey some 


sixteen years ago. 

Immediately after, hearing that General Marma- 
duke was at Cane Hill with 12,000 men, and Hind- 
man hurrying up from below to reinforce him with 
15,000 more, he determined to strike and destroy 
Marmaduke before the junction could be effected. 
\Accordingly he left his transportation behind, and 
with 5000 men marched forward to the attack. 
His charge was like anavalanche. The enemy re- 
coiled, fied, rallied, and fed again. He fought 
them over twelve miles of ground, always in the 
front rank himself, exposing his life like a common. 
soldier, until under the sacred delay of a flag of 
truce the enemy had time to get beyond pursuit,. 
while the flag-party was engaged in the ostensible 
re wounded and burying their 

The junction of the rebel forces was effected, and 
the enemy was 28,000 strong. Notwithstanding 
the disparity of numbers, General Blunt's little 
army being but scant six thousand, he pushed 
boldly into the Boston’ Mountains, with the per- 
sistent obstinacy which. forms so large an ingre- 
dient of his character, offeriog the enemy battle in 
his own strong-bold, | 

In the mean time Hindman determined te adopt 
Blunt’s tactics, pass him in the night by a parallel 
ned, get to his rear, and attack: General Herron, 

o was marching to His assistance, by order of 
General Schofield, with reinforcements from 


Sprins- 
field, before he reached his destination. General 


Blunt, well advised of thé.enemy’s designs, allowed 
hin to pass undisturbed, and then deliberately took 
‘his trail, to attack him in the rear while Herron 
engaged him in front. Some unexpected obstacles 
intervened, which delayed him longer than he an- 
ticipated; but still the gallant. Herron maintained 
his position until the charging squadrons of the 
First Division made the'very earth to tremble be- 
meath their shock anc thunder. Then commenced 
one ofithe most sanguinary conflicts of the war. 
The enemy was desperate, and Blant resolute and 
‘@lastic as steel. From ten o'clock till dark the 


|| Battle raged with unabated fury, the enemy grow- 


“dng weaker, and our own gallant troops in- 


my was gone. He had taken advantage of the 


We | 


publish ou page 42 a plan of this battle, called the 

Batrce ov Grove, seit usfrom General 
Biunt’s army by Mr. J. T. Cox. 

Darkness at last put an end to the struggle. 

General Blunt this men to sleep upon their 

in order to renew the battle with the first 

faint streak of dawn. Morning came, but the enc- 


cover of the night to sfeal to’his retreats in the 
Boston Mountains, leaving two thousand of his dead 
and wounded on the field, 

It will be readily comteived, from this brief 
sketch, that the antials of the last six weeks of this 
gallant little division of the Army of the Frontier 
sound more like the vagaries of romance than the 
stately march of history. Men like Blunt are in 


and 
fourteen thousand troops actually in the field, and 
but two brigadiers. She is certainly entitled to a 
Major-General, and Blunt is the cominc man! ~ 


THE GRAVE BENEATH THE 


away, the banks of the Misael soldier 
pitched tout hy might, died ot the dawn 


Said he, “ I’ve wandered sad and lonely, 
Through the night-winds dark and dreary ; 
Am like yourself—a soldier weary 
Of my marching—let us shelter 
In this silent vale together: 
Let me place my icy fingers 
Where thy life-spark warmest lingers.” 
And then a death-dart 
Touched a brave heart, 
Silent now to move no more—— 
Never any more! 


Now the willow, and the lilies, 
And the eglantine’ are w 
_ Weeping o’ér the soldier 
Sleeping where no cannon’s rattle, 
Nor the angry storm of battle, 
Can awake him any more! 
Nor doth again tap at the door. 


Around the grave beneath the willow ~ 
The ivy and the roses bloom; 

_ The flowery vale is not all gloom; 

For weary-on their little wing, 

The birds light on the boughs to sing ; 
And every soft and warbling strain 
Tells that the dead shall rise again ; 

Aad the soldier’s brow, 

That slumbers now, r be. 
Shall wear rich laurels pure and bright, 
In the Elysian fields of light ! 


‘TRIFLES. 


From a treacherous, September-like mildness 
the dying day had changed on a sudden to De- 
cember sharpness, The fierce western light broke 
out in scarlet flushes over the sombre sky, and just 
above the hills thunderous clouds parted away ctr- 
tain-wise from a dome burning with such a show- 
ing of rose throagh golden glory as-might have be-. 
fitted the gates of the unknown land itself; while 
the wind coming across the: fiat meadow-lends 
drove: with a bleak rush and how! at the-witidow 
by whiclt Hope Easton was sitting. Alteaty 
was very.dim ip the little room, the 
ing so fast onthe firelight that Hope couli no longer 
see the pie wreaths that she was tying. The air 
was haunted by a pleasant woodland fragrance ; 
and not Aladdin's palace could boast of such a coz | 
nice as the branches massed over door and window. 
Coziness was the mame ofthe household god en- 
shrinedin the cheerful fire-place by which sat little 
Nellie looking. into the bright flame, her fat little 
hands folded in her lap, and her fresh round face as 
grave as sonic little owl reflecting for the first tine 
“peas 


“* Hope,” sald this rewerend personage, 
Horton teld me today that she was tired of 
Christmas-trees.” 

Well?” 

Now want one #0 much.” 

“Well!” 

“Isn't it odd that God should give Christmas- 
trees to little girls that don’t care about them? I 
thought perhaps he had forgotten me, so I asked 
him to send me a tree to-night. You know what 
he says about believing when you pray, and [ 
know he could make one grow here easily enough, 
Suppose I should wWhke up to-morrow and find due 
over in that corner. I don’t believe I shall sleep 
a wink to-night thinking about it.” As she spoke 


light till he had made out the slender figure by the 


| passive in his. She looked interrupted—half dis- 
| pleased—indifferent or unconscious of the very evi- 
| dent pleasure with which he had met her, thought 


| expect you to thank me for bringing Mr. Hazlc- 


to seize and imprison you, and make your liberty 
‘} things so beautifully ; and none of us have a gift 


‘ribbon, and the sparkling clasp-at her slender 


| er and higher sphere, 


unexpected 


ing about-her as she still sat by the window. She 
could tie boughs together for Nellie’s Christmas- 
tree; and that voung person, less blasé than Mary 
Horton, would think herself happy and fortunate 
as the possessor of the doll lying in all the state of 
long-clothes and crocheted cap in the lower bureau 
drawer. But her quick thought had drawn.a par- 
allel between the child and herself. Mary Horton, 
tired and careless of her Christmas her 
sister—what had the proud and handsome Julia in 


which Hope Easton could possibly have a common | had , 
interest Z. | her Hope, and complimented her gray merino. The 


! y, steps came up 
the walk; there was a bustle and some laugh- | 
ing in the hall; then somebody came toward the 
door humming La ci carem, ‘There was no par- - 
ticular need for starting or blushing in the dark 
when no one could see how marvelously pretty she 
looked. It was only John Hazlemeré, her mother’s 
lodger. They were expecting him; for he had 
written to that he should be back that night. 
(A most business-like epistle, by-the-by, not wor- 
thy of the tender keeping to which Hope had con- 
fided it.) He came in hesitating in the uncerthin 


? 
The outer gate clanged sharpl 


window ; and then—oh, the hypocrisy of girls !— 
such astonishment as she uplifted to him in her 
brown eyes! John could hardly persuade himself 
that be wore slippers of silence, or that the wind 
was in the habit of whistling scraps of Don Gio- 
vanni through the key-holes in Mra, Easton's cot- 
tage; but how entirely she must have forgotten 
the letter (lying at that very moment over her | 
heart) to be so utterly surprised by his appearance ! 
She hardly glanced at him; her band lay entirely 


John, clouding fast. | 

Meanwhile somebody who had been talking with 
Mrs, Easton came along the narrow hall with a 
quick clatter of little boot heels and a rustle and | 
swish of silken garments, diffusing a faint odor of 
violets as she (for the apparition was clearly femi- 
nine) entered the shadowed room. 

‘How dark it is! I can’t find my way at all! 
Mr. Hazlemere, I think you were really barbarous 
to leave me so!” said a soft, lisping voice. 

“You were with Mrs. Easton. How 
could I tell if it were discreet to remain?” | 

‘*Oh, you have— Miss Easton!” with a slight 
start; “‘you here! I didn’t see you at first. I[ 


mere home to you; though, as I was coming here 
when # found him-on the road, it was not specially 
benevolent after all. How do feel this even- 
ing, Miss eT Do you you are very 


‘* Not particularly,” answered Hope, freezingly. 
_ “That is unfortunate, for 1 came to ask a favor. 
Miss Golden has been unkind enough to fal) ill at 
the last moment, when we depended on her for the 
dressing of the font, and we-are in such a dilem- 
ma! I assure you we are quite desperate enough | 


om your obliging us. You do: those 


that way, even if we were not so busy |” 
She was standing as she talked close by the 
hearth, full in ite light, looking even prettier than 
splendid 


waist; trifles in themselves, yet not unimportant 
parts of the effect that she produced—an effect of 
something dazzling, faultless, altogether of anoth- 


| ng 
at home in a shabby, wretched little room. 

Hope felt it keenly; resented through all her 
nature the soft, lisping insolence, ten times harder 
to bear than open imperiousness; the familiarity, 
so offensive in contrast with Miss Morton’s usual 
half-recognition; worst of all, the easy way in 


which she asgutfed entire possession of Mr. Hazle- |. 


mere and all his faculties, the utter ignoring of all 
possibilities for him except that of attendance upon 
herself. . I will not go! was Hope’s first, angry . 
theught; but er second was of Miss Horton's 
need, not her insolence, and of shame for her own 
pettiness of spirit. 
Well?” asked Miss Horton, half-indiguent at 
will come,” said Hope. 
“Oh you are very kind! Mr. Hazlemere, we 
shall see you, of course; or will you ride-home 
with me?” 
“ Thank you; but:-I will wait for Hope.” | 
‘The “ Hope” slipped out naturally—lovingly. 
Miss Horton gathered her-cloak about her with an 
air, 


“Good evening, then! Come early, Miss 


An odor of violets was all that remained of this 

visitation, and Hope sat down to think 

it over. She was hard at it when John came back, 
having seen Miss Horton safely to her carriage; 

and looked sach a pretty... sitting there in 

the half light, that he much ado to sit down 

like a sensible man on the opposite side of the fire- 


place, and taking refuge in the first commonplace 
that came into his asked what she was think- 
ing about. 


“Constitating myself a Committee of Ways and 
Comubittes ds. sorely puzzled to find some magic 
that will make a certain gray merino presentable 
at and uncertain how it‘will get 
time and strength to construct a Christinas-tree 
for Nellie, who has gone to sleep in full faith that. 
God will have a tree ready grown in that opposite 
corner to salute her waking eyes.” 
“Dear little thing!” said John, looking straight 
“Suppose the: Comaiittee Imitates her 


mittee is at present in possession of all the magic 
- the room,” 
Here Mrs. Easton and candles camé in, and John 


absent two and could not sit out an hour 


she asked, spitefully, pulling her hair as she combed 


any thing! in his collection to match her? She 
been happy because John Hazlemere had called 


insane asylum would ‘have beet too dignified a re- 
treat for her. A refage for idiots was the only 
shelter adapted to her case. ‘She was ——— 
wretched, for of all quarrels those we sometimes 


knot of ribbons, and possibly a fuschia nestled in 
the coils of her hair; but she now dismissed them 
contemptuously with her other folly. In short, 
she was in a mood to extract as large an amount 
of discomfort as possible from the very sm 
given quantity of material; and, what is quite 
excusable, was exceedingly sulky with John, re- 
fusing him her hand when he helped ber into the 
carriage, and searcely speaking twice during the 
ride to Mrs. Horton’s. 

Julia met them in the.door, - — 

“You are late, after all; every one is here” (as 
Hope, to her dismay, saw was but tootrue). ‘‘ Miss 
Easton, I have a nice little corner that I reserved 
specially for you. I have stood guard over it val- 
jantly, and I am not going to let any one come 
and disturb you. ‘You have quite enough to do 
without being talked to and hindered. Mr. Hagle- 
mere, You must come with me and make yourself 
useful. We are pressing every one into the service 
to-night.” 


shut off from the drawing-room by its heavy eur- 


pasteboard, a basket of greens and an easy-chair. 
Clearly she was there to work—nothing else; all 
empty- formulas of politeness were to be dispensed 


heart nor inclination to talk with any of the people 
there, only she would have bec; lad if her corner 
had been differently placed, or if she had only dared 
to draw the curtains, so that she need not see so 
exactly what Mr. Hazlemere and Miss Horton were 
doing. Certainly his sphere of usefulness was by 
no means an extended one, it consisting principal-. 
ly in revolving about Miss Horton, walking with 
her up and down the rooms, or helping her tie the 
wreaths when she was seized with an occasional 
spasm of industry. Impossible not to see that their 
‘fingers met and lingered on each other; that his 


quently did, to whisper to her ; and that, what with 
heightened color and sparkling eyes, and the daz- 
zling contrast of her snowy skin and bright hair 
with the deep azure of her dress, she was positively 
radiant. Other eyes than Hope’s were upon them. 
Hardly conscious of her presence behind the cur- 
tains, all the gossips in the room, as Fate would 
have it, discussed them:and their prospects; and, 
much against-their will, Hope found herself duly 
qualified to have given in the general vote con- 
cerning Mr. Hazlemere and Julia—how that ‘‘ they 
were a handsome couple, just suited for one anoth- 


-.| er, and that there could be no possible doubt that 


the match would take place before spring.” 

It was hard to listen—harder vet to feel that the 
hearing of such things was.pain. Her cheeks 
burned, and tears fell on her work in spite of her- 
self; in her heart she believed that God who loved 
her would have granted her heart's desire had it 
been ‘well for her, but the eup was very bitter and 
hard to drink, 

It was at this jancttire that the curtains parted, 
and Louis Horton came in and sat down beside her. 

sister has tabooed this corner,” he said; 
for one will not observe it. It is a shame 
to keep you here. Why, it is stifing! You look 
as if you had a fever. Come out and walk with 
me yee 
“Oh, impossible! I haven't finished.” | 
~ Well, it is not your business more than theirs, 
is it? Every one else takes it easy enough. Sup- 
pose there are « few letters less.in the church} 
Who will be the wiser? Let my sister and the 
Comimittee to whrie!: she belongs look to that. Pos- 
itively you must-come with me! But—how pret- 
ty that is?” 

He had taken up a bunch of berries and shining 
leaves, and was holdin; them against her dark hair. 

“ You must wear them,” he said, commencing to. 
fasten them in her braids. ‘‘Don’t be afraid! I 
am as deft as any femme-de-chambre of them all! 
Now when you meet a mirror you will confess that 
in three seconds I have achieved something pret- 
tier than all your evening’s work.” 


turning away her flushed face shyly from his eager 
look ; but not in John’s eyes, who coming to look 
for her, saw and.turned sorrowfully away,as Hope 
came out with Louis from what he styled her den. 
‘Louis went with her straight up to his sister. 


“ Your prisoner,” he said, * pleaded Hiard’to be 


let alone, but I was inexorable, for Ithought it a 


the lazily luxari- 
ating by-the-way, ‘you set some 
let het go back. . She is under my charge now.” 
And once more that mal-apropos John came up 
rag nership he 
, and see the air of ow } with w 
Hiaps her off to a dis- 
tant quarter of the room. i 
“Are you hungry ?” he inquired, presently. 
‘There is the usual fight going on about the sup- 
le, but ‘only the brave-deserve the fair ;’ 
and if you say the word—- No? I can not say I 
am ‘very sorry. I like better to look at-you. It is 


ofthe othemgiris, and their 


at 
-sispple faith, and leaves the tree where.sheleft-it ;.|. 
while as for the: 


thegray merino, in my opinion the Com- | 


endless 
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that is requisite to make the dress the prettiest in 


disappeared, Hope clouded again. He had been 
with them quietly; though why should she care? | 
it out as if it had been his. Had the Fool-catcher - 


hold with ourselves are the most hopeless. She 
had entertained ambitious projects of an unwonted 


Hope's “corner” was a recessed window, almost 
tains. There was a table with work-box and. 


with; but so much the better. She had neither — 


hair brushed her cheek when he bent, as he fre- — 


And pretty indeed Hope looked, shrinking and 


shame to keep this one poor little thing hard at 


ne 
. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
rie demand, Our country needs them in high posi- | | 
i | tious. In recognition ofservices like these, marches | | 
i ds so rapid and victories go brilliant and crowded, | | 
it Government should give him the.added star, and | 
» make him a wal without delay. The | | 
ne | | 
| | 
| 
> 
| 
worning réveiile of the eternal day. These verses, taken | 
; : from our port-folico of months past, are dedicated to his | 
memory.—M. } 
“ Harp by the river’s winding way, 
ZY Beneath an aged weeping willow, 
Pendent o’er the foaming billow, 
as Where the breath of blossoms blended, | 
men And the songs of birds ascended ; | 
. Just as rising day was dawning, 
And the east winds fanned the morning, 
Death came rapping, | 
Softl | 
door— | 
| 
The weary soldier's door, | 
4 
9 
a 
| 
The resting stranger, 
; Freed from danger, 
Soundly sleeps beneath the willow— 
| The hoary, weeping willow ! 
Arkansas. 
qi der her little velvet hood, and her cheeks in a glow 
7 She was swinging her muff by its tassels, making 
2 the diamonds on her white fingers leap into sud- 
a _ | den splender with every move, and her. cloak fall- 
| & 
ad é 
~ 
| 
| 
4 
q i 
: 
| 
i 
| 
| 
belied, hh by the look inher clear, such a relief after the | and reds and we 
ing hour. darkened as if it had been’ the shadow , 
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almost think—” 


\ 


- Hope’s heavy heart, She thought’ of home and 
Nellie with a longing that amounted to pain; and 


| that she. ran till she 
she found that she was crying. Ahecalbee 


ble light in the little sitting-room, where in one cor- 


even of a child’s fancies. And she! it would be 


curt good-night, 


went on, timidly, and blushing. very much. 


signature, 
_ it, holding it high above Hope’s head, who vainly 


and, first, if you care so much for the letter, how 


_ Hope's clasped fingers. 


John:te hear; but that be obtalned his gift-I. have 


As vinegar upon nitre was all this nonsense to 


seeing John pass caught him preg the arm. 

take me home!” she urged, am so 
tired; and you know [ must not disappoint Nel- 
lie.”’ 

‘‘T have promised this next half hour to Miss 
Horton,” he answered, gravely, ‘‘ but I will go with 

ou then; and you need not be uneasy about 

éllie’s tree. I will help you with it.” , 

The red mounted to Hope’s very temples. 

‘I will gol” she said to herself, passionately”. 
*T will go!” Louis, who had left her for a mo- 
am was coming back, but she slipped out of a 

near by, before he could feach her, to the dreas- 
‘ing-room, found her cleak and hood, and stole out 


by the back stairs, knawing well that Louis would 
wait for her and stop her in the frost hall. 

So eager was she for the = shelter of 
home, and so mortally afraid 


quiet in the little house; her mother and Nellie 
fast asleep long ere this, and only the dimmest possi- 


ner stood something tall and dark, with wide-spread- 
ing, fragrant branches, holding all manner of mys- 
terious packages, and gleaming with tapera and 
gilded balls. 


This was what John had busied himself about! 
this the explanation of his indifference to her ap- 
peal! As she had always found him in all the year 
of his stay at her mother’s house, so had he proved 
himself now — generous, thoughtful; and tender 


hard to tell how unutterably she hated and de- 
spised herself. Soon she heard him in the hall. 
He was coming into the room, and there was no | 
escape for her. - She must sit still and meet him. 

He came. in and stood for a while by her in si- 
lence. At last, . 

* Why did you run away ?” he asked. 

“You kuow, I w 
Nellie’s Christmas,” 

“ You had no confidence in me?” 

could I know—?” 

“*You might have placed some small trust in 
me, At least I hoped till now that you. Ge Did 
you alone ?” 

es 


_* Lnpradent to a degree, as wall as insulting to 
me.” 


Insulting! you meanthat! Are you angry?” 
For it had never occurred to her that this last great 

a 

Tes I think I have a right to be.” 

-What could she say? She could not explain. 
He had never asked to know what was in. her 
heart, and she could find no words that would not 
betray her. So, after waiting moodily for the an- 


The next night was Christmas Eve, and Nellie, 
who had all day been quite sure ** that God was 
growing a Christmas-tree for her in the parlor, be- 
cause Hepe had so carefully excluded her,” was at 
on rg to.enter. John came also, dressed to 


Miss Horton, and saw with 
coe glance that Hope had Jaid the parcels bearing 


name unopened on the table. 


coldly. 
“Me returned Hope. “I want something | 
more 


“ Indeed | 
**} want. forgiveness, your forgiveness,” she 
** For what ?” 

* For whatever it was that made you angry.” 
“Truly. you are incorrigible!" nate out Jobn 


then instuatly treesing 
a. 

“ | beg your pardon: have. no sight to be-an- | 
gry or to forgive you.. 
donable im 


pertinence in me.” 
‘* You will.not be friends, then.” 
John looked at her fixedly’. | 
“You women are curious, inconsistent things. 
Here Nellie suddenly intervened. 
**Oh! Hope, here is your letter—the one that’ 
ud out of your dress this morning. I 


where I have had it all the time.” 
As she held it out John's quick eye caught the 
recognized the handwriting. He seized 


tried to reach it; finding that useless, grew pale, 
then burning ted, covered her face with her hands, 
and tried to make her escape, but he stepped be- 
* Not yet,” he said, with a half smile, ‘This 
letter was mine, is now your mother’s; what 
you doing with her property 


I have too many quéstions toask you ; 


| de you care for the writer?” 
Large tear~irops began to find their way tleough 


think you would hardly weep. if you knew 
how jeyful my heart. is,” whispered John, 
“*T have waited and hoped so long, and, latterly, I 
feared, in vain; I thought I had jost you.” 
up suddenly 
“And that visit.” 
at you. were to Horton.” 
2” 
“Unless I am bribed with gift—a Christmas 


doubt, -since their wedding cazds 


hed to make sogething fo 


please let me go," was the answer. a 


fit number ofthe second 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR = 
skies aro dun, the trees are sti, 


The earth is gray and old; Y 
The frost is glittering, as if ee ale 
The ‘sun were cold, 


Across the sea, beyond our sight, 
Roars on the fierce debate; 

Down go the men in bloody fight, 
The women weep and hate. 

And in the right, be which that may, 


i 


Come thou, O Child, 
And right will have no wrong, 
Tongnes quick, and 

They will not Jet thee 
And. think to ¢ 

If they the children’s freedom saw, 


Hunger and Hate about, 
Come, Child, and end 
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| Be born, and save us now. Delightfal 
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ss 
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king, | 
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